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THE SLIGHTED WOMAN. 


“ There is no demon like a woman scorn'd.”-—-Byron. 


Go! nor look for my relenting, vex my soul no more with strife ; 

I have done what woman doeth surely once in her weak life— 

J have loved, and then repented, seen my worship cast away ; 

Yet at least I crash'd the idol when I knew that it was clay ; 

Yet myself I brake mine irons, though my woman s hands were torn, 
Bruised in struggling back to freedom from the bondage | had borne. 


Man! oh, would that thou wert glorious as | saw thee in my dreams, 
That thy feelings honowr-nurtured flow'd in fertilising streams ! 

} have found them lava-torrents, blighting, scorching, where they roll,— 
Rank with poison-vegetation is the garden of thy soul; 

And the vows of luscious sweetness, breathing odours of the south, 
Are but eddying winds of falsehood from the caverns of thy mouths. 


Did I woo the * did I sue thee '—aaswer, coward, to my scorr 
Did I hymn thy praise at sunset and beset thy path at morn 
Was it not thy love that snared me, winning mine as kindre@truth, 

All unconscious as J enter'd on the fowermyg time of vou'h | 

Were mine eyes, like thine, guilt-sharpen'd, | bad search'd beneath the sheen 
God forgive me for this yassion—now | see thee ‘alse and mean 


Shall J smile with forced indifference, thoug: I sicken with «ny 
Hide my pangs from vulgar prying, sul! the whirlwind of my brain 
No! the dullest eve would find me, and the scornful er pois 
And the cutting breeze of slander rack each nerve an 
Pity’s for the body's suffering! mine is but the cloven | 
And mankind would hoot such anguish, if mankind lx 


pain 


is 


Go, and fool some other woman! woe is me that Liou shouids! Lurve, 
Stand as equal ‘mong the noblest and among the fairest wive! 

Woe is me that maids are many, who of ile as litte know 

Asi did when | believed thee, but three hasty montus ago! 

Dupes there are enough for dupers , each) deceiver bas his share ; 
Wisdom but with grief is purchased. and experience wiih despair | 

THE MAR'NER’S REST 


WILLIAM JONES 


BY 

Down, down in the deep jet the mariner sleep, 
When his voyage of life is ended ; 

He caves not to rest in the earth's warm breast, 
Let his manes with the wave be biended : 

For there was his home, and the cresied foam, 
That long hath gallantly bore lim, 

Will shelter him now. while, murmuring low, 
With the winds, a requiem o'er him! 


And there doth he rest, in his shrouded nest, 
Unconscious of ail abowe him ; 

The battle may waye, or the tempest rage. 
But the sounds no longer wove hin! 

On his coral bed, with the sea-weed spread, 
He hes till the great Awanking 

Sha | stir old ocean, in wil commotion, 
And the mariner’s trance be breaking 


THE CHILD'S QUESTIONS 
Where will his home be now, mother’ Beyond the bright | 
Will he gather roses there, mother! Orchase the butterfly 
And will he play with the stars there, those shining twinkling thin 
Will he ride through the air there, with angels on golden wings ! 
Will he be near the Sun, mother’ Close to the Lady Moon ' 
Will there never be wight, mother! All light as day at noon ! 
Will he see lightning made there, and climb on the hills of snow’ 
Go where the thunder’s kept, and where sleep the rough winds that blow ! 
Will he never be sad, mother’ And never wish in vain’ 
But live for years and years, mother, without a single pain’ 
That must be very beautiful,—a land al! joy aud flowers ; 
I would we went there too, mother, and ‘vis bright home were ours 


Say 


cs 


EDMUND BURKE, 
From Blackwood's Magazine. 

Correspondence of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke. Edited by Earl Fitz- 
william and Sir Richard Bourke, K. C. 3. 4 vols. Svo. Kivingtons, London 
Burke died iY 1797, and yet, after the Inpse ofalmost half a the 

world is eager to treasure every recollectiou of his name Thos is the trae trib- 

ute to a great man, and the only tribute which is worth the wishes of a grea 
man. The perishable nature of al! the memorials of human hands has justly 
been the theme of every moralist, since tombs first bore au image or an inserip- 
tion. Yet, such as they are, they ought t: be given ; but they are all that man 
ean give. The nobler monument must be raised by the individual himself, 
and must be the work of his lifetime ; i's guardianship most be in the hands, 
not of sacristans and chapters, but in those of the world ; his panegyric must be 
found, not in the extravagance or adulation Of his marbie, but in the universal 


century, 


voice which records his career, and cherishes his name as a uew stimulant of), 


public virtue. 


We have no intention of retracing the steps by which this memorable man 


gradually rose to so 


high a rank in the estimation of his owntimes. No his- 
tory of intellectual eminence during the latter half of the nineteenth century— 
the and productive period of human annals since the 
irth of the European kingdoms—can be w:itten, without giviag so esti 
ny to his genivs mevery page. But his progress was not hated te “a ia. He 
is still progressive. While his great contemporaries have passed away, honour- 
ed indeed, and leaving magnificent proofs of their powers. in the honour and 
security of their country, Burke has not merely retained his position before the 
national eye, but has continually assumed a lofiier statore, and shone with a 
more radiant illumination. The great politician of his day, he has become the 
no*lest philosopher of ours. Every man who desires to know the trvoe theory 
f public morals, and the actual causes which influence the rise and fall of 
thrones, makes hus volumes a stadv ; every man who desires to learn how the 
most solemn and essential truths may not merely be adorned. but invigorated, 
by the richest colourings of imagination, must labour to discover the secret of 
his composition ; and every man who, torn in party, desires to emancipate his 
mind fr the egotism, bitterness, and barrenness of party, or achieve the still 
nobler and more difficult task of turning its evils into good, and of making it 
an inustroment of triumph for the general cause of mankind. must measure the 
merits and success of his enterprise by its similarity to the struggles, the mo- 
tives, and the ultimate triumph of Edmund Burke 

The present volumes contain a considerable portion of the correspondence 
vhich Burke carried on with his personal and public friends during the most 
riod of his life The papers had been put in tra t of the late French 
. the civilian, and brother to the late Arehbishop of C-sbel, with whom 
ithe trus: Dr King, afterwards Bishop of Rochester both able 
urticolar friends of Burke. But Lawrence, whic full of the inten 
a life of his celebrated friend, died in 1809, and the pipers were 
the widow of Burke, who died in 1812, tothe Bishop of Roches- 
ter, the Right Hon. W. Elliot and Earl Fitzwilliam for the publication of such 
s as had not already appeared. This duty chiefly devolved upon Dr King, 
sho had been made Bishop of Rochester in 1808. Personal infirmity am! 
that most distressing of all infirmities, decay of sight, retarded the publishing 
of works ; but sixteen volumes were completed The bishop's death in 
put an end to all the hopes which had been long entertained, of an authen- 
fe from his pen 
_ On this melancholy event, the papers came into the possession of the late 
Farl Fitzwill am, from whom they devolved to the present Earl, who, with Sir 
Richard Bourke, a distant relative of the family, and personally intimate with 
Burke during the last eight years of his life, has undertaken the present collec- 
tion of his | Those letters which required explanation have been supplied 


n 
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veqneathed by 


the 


letters 
with intelligent and necessary no.es, and the whole forms a singularly import - 
ant publication 

Many of Burke's earliest letters were written to a Richard Shackleton, 

the son of a Quaker at whose school Burke with his two brothers had been 
placed in !741 In 1743, he was placed in the college of Dublin, and then 
commenced his correspondence with Shackleton. Even those letters exhibit, 
atthe age of little more than fifteen, the sentiments which his mature life was 
spent in establishing and enlarging. He says of sectaries, and this was toa 
ectary himself, * | assure you, [ don’t think near so favourably of those 
sectaries you mentioned, (he had just spoken of the comparative safety of vir- 
‘vous heathens, who, not having known the name of Christianity, were not to 
be judged by its law,) many of those sectaries breaking, as they themselves con- 
fessed, for matters of indifference, and no way concerned in the only affair that 
is necessary, viz. salvation ; and what a great crime schism is, you can’t be 
ignorant. This, and the reasons in my last, and if you consider what will oc- 
cur to yourself, together with several texts, will bring you to my way of think- 
ing on that point. Let rs endeavour to live according to the rules of the Gos- 
pel; and he that prescribed them, | hope, will consider our endeavours to 
please him, and assist us in our designs. 

* IT don’t like that part of your letter, wherein you say you had the testimo- 
ny of well doing in your breast. Whenever such notions rise again, endeavour 
to suppress them We should always be penitent, because the most righteous 
of us !s no better than a sinner.~ Read the parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican who prayed in the temple.” 

We next have a letter exhibiting the effect of external things on the writer's 
mind, and expressed with almost the picturesque power of his ngher days. He 
tells his friend, that he willendeavour to answer his letter in good humour, 
* though every thing around,” he says, ** conspires to excite in him a contrary 
disposition—the melancholy gloom of the day, the whistling winds, and the 
hoarse rumbling of the swollen Liffey, with a flood which. even where I write, 
lays close siege to ourown street, not permitting any to go in or out to supply 
us with the necessaries of life.” 

\fier some statements of the rise of the river, he says, “ It gives me plea- 
sure to sce nature in those great though terrible scenes ; it fills the mind with 
grand ideas, and turns the soul in upon herself. This, together with the se- 
dentary life I lead, forced some reflections on me, which perhaps would otber- 
wise not have occurred. TI considered how little man is, yet in his own mind, 
now creat. He is lord aud master of all things, yet scarce can commend any 
thing. What well laid, and what better executed scheme of his is there, bat 
what a smal! change of nature is entirely able to defeat and abolish. If but 
one element happens to encroach a little upon another, what confusion may it 
not create in his affairs, what havoc, what destruction : the servant destined to 
we confines, menaces, and frequently destroys this mighty, this feeble 
lord.” 

One of those letters mentions his feelings on the defeat of the luckiess Charles 
| Edward, whose hopes of the British crown were extinguished by the battle of 
| Culloden, (April 16, 1746.) “ The Pretender, who gave us so much disturb- 
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ance for some time past, is at length, with all his adherents, utterly defeated 
and himself (as some say) taken prisoner. ‘Tis strange to see how the minds 
of the people are in a few days changed. The very men who, but a while ago 


fame was to survive, was ineomparably transferred by Burke to his own pages. 
‘The performance produced a remarkable sensation amongst the leaders of pub- 
| lie opinion and literature. Chesterfield pronounced it to be from the pen of 


while they were alarmed by his progress, so heartily cursed and hated those) Bolingbr®e. Mallet, the literary lord’s residuary legatee, was forced to dis- 


unfortunate creatures, are now all pity, and wish it could be terminated with- 


‘ claimt by public advertisement: but Mallet’s credit was not of the firmest 


out bluodshed. Iam sure share in the general compassion. It is, indeed, order. and bis denial was scarcely believed until Burke’s name, as the author, 


melancholy to consider the state of those unhappy gentlemen who engaged in 
this affair, (as for the rest, they lose but their lives.) who have thrown away 
their lives and fortunes, and destroyed their families for ever, in what, I be 
lieve, they thought a just cause.’” Those sentiments exhibit the early pro- 
pensity of Burke's mind to a generous dealing with political opponents. He 
was a Protestant, a zealous admirer of the constitution of 1688, as all Trish 
Protestants were in his day, whether old or young ; and yet he feels an une- 
quivocal, as it was a just compassion for the brave men, who, under an impulse 
ef misapplied loyalty, and in obedience to a mistaken sense of duty, wen: head- 
long to their ruin, for a prince who was a Papist, and thus would have been, 
like his father, a most hazardous sovereign to the liberties and religion of Eng- 
land. 

In allusion to his collegiate career, he describes himself as having taken up 
every successive subject, with an ardour which, however, speedily declined. 

“ First, | was greatly taken with natural philosophy, which, while I should 
have given my mind to logic, employed me incessantly (logic forming a prin- 
cipal part of the first year’s studies.) This I call my furor mathematicus But 
this worked off as soon as] began toread it in the college. This threw me 
back to logic and metaphysics Here I remained a good while, and with much 
pleasure, and this was my furor logicus—a disease very common in the days 
of ignorance, and very uncommon in these enlightened times. Next succeed- 


ed the furor historicus, which also had its day, but is now no more, being: 


absorbed in the furor poeticus, which (as skilful physicians assure me) is 
difiicultly cured. But doctors differ, and 1 don’t despair of a cure.” Fortu- 
nately, he at last accomplished that cure, for his early poetry gives no 
indications of future excellence. His prose is much more poetic, even in 
those early letters, than his verse. A great poet unquestionably is a great 
man ; but Burke’s greatness was to be achieved in another sphere. It is only 
in the visions ef prophecy that we see the Lion with wings. Burke entered 
his name at the Middle Temple in April 1747, and went to London to keep his, 
terins in 1750. He was now twenty-two years old, and his constitution being 
delicate, and apparently consumptive, he adopted, during this period of his 
residence in England, a babit to which he probably owed his strength of con- 
stitution in after-life. During the vacations, he spent his time in travelling, 


about England, generally io company with a friend and relative, Mr. William)| 


Burke. Though his finances were by no means narrow—his father being a) 


man of success in his profession—Burke probably travelled the greater part of 
those journeys on foot. When he found an agreeable country tuwn or village, 
he fixed his quarters there, leading a regular life, rising early, taking frequent 


was known. But his Philosophical Enquiry into the Oregin of the Sublime 
and Beautiful, brought him more unequivocal applause. His theory on this 
subject has been disputed, and 1s obviously disputable ; but it was chiefly 
written at the age of nineteen; it has never been wholly superseded, and, for 
elegance of diction, has never been equalled. It brought him into immediate 
intercourse with all that may be called the fashion of literature—Lyttleton, 
‘Warburton, Soame, Jenyns, Hume, Reynolds, Lord Bath, Johnson, the great- 
est though the least influential of them all, and Mrs. Montague, the least but 
the most influential of them all. There must have been a good deal of what 
is called fortune in this successful introduction to the higher orders of London 
society ; fur many a work of superior intelligence and more important origin- 
ality has been produced, without making its author known beyond the counter 
of the publisher. But what chance began his merits completed. The work 
was unquestionably fit for the hands of blue-stockingism ; the topic was pleas- 
‘ing to literary romance ; the very title had a charm for the species of philosophy 
which lounges on sofas, and talks metaphysics in the intervals of the concert 
or the card-table. It may surprise us, that in an age when so many manly and 
‘muscular understandings existed at the same time in London, things so in- 
finitely trifling as conversaziones should have been endured ; but conversaziones 
‘there were, and Burke’s book was precisely made to their admiration. It is 
‘no cishonour to the matured abilities of this great man, that he produced a 
‘book which found its natural place on the toilet-tables, and its natural praise 
in the tongues of the Mrs. Montagues of this world. It might have been 
worse ; he aever thought it worth his while to make it better; the theory is 
\worth nothing, but the language is elegant; and the whole, regarded as the 
‘achievement of a vouth of nineteen, does honour to the spirit of his study, and 
‘the polish of his pen. 

| A change was now to take place in Burke’s whole career. He might have 
perished in poverty, notwithstanding his genius, except for the chance which 
introduced him to Fitzherbert, a graceful and accomplished man, who united 
to a high tone of fashionable life a gratification in the intercourse of intelligent 
society. Partly through this gentleman's interference, and partly through that 
lof the late Earl of Charlemont, Burke was introduced to William Gerard 


Hamilton, who shortly after went to Ireland as secretary to the lord lieutenant, 


‘Lord Halifax. However, this connexion, though it continued for six years, 
\was evidently an uneasy one to Burke; anda letter written by him in the se- 
cond year of his private secretaryship to Hamilton, shows how little they were 
‘fitted for cordial association. A peusion of £300 a-year was assigned to Burke 
‘4s a remuneration for his services, which, however, he evidently seemed to re- 


exercise, and employing himself according to the inclinations of the hour | gard in the light of a retaiving fee. In consequence of this conception, and 
There could be no wiser use of his leisure ; exercise of the frame is health of the fear of being fettered for life, burke wrote a letter, stating that it would be 
the mind, open air is life to the student, change of scene is mental vigour to an| necessary to give a portion of his time to publication on his own account. 

enquirixg, active, and eager spirit; and thus the feeble boy invigorated him-)| “* Whatever advantages,” said he, “I have acquired, have been owing to 
self for the most strenuous labours of the man, and laid the foundation for a some small degree of luerary reputation. {!t would be hard to persuade me 
career of eminent usefulness and public honour for nearly half a century of) that any further services which your kindness may propose for me, or any in 


the most stirring period of the modern world. 
Some of his letters touch, in his style of grave humour, on these pleasant 


‘which my friends may cooperate with you, will not be greatly facilitated by 
| doing something to cultivate and keep alive the same reputation. I am fully 


wanderings.— You have compared me, for my rambling disposition, to the| sensible that this reputation may be as much hazarded as forwarded by a new 
sun. Sincerely, I can't help tinding a likeness myself, for they say the sun publication ; but because a certain oblivion is the consequence to writers of my 


sends down much the same influences whenever he comes into the same signs. 
Now, | am influenced to shake off my laziness, and write to you at the same 


inferior class of an entire neglect of publication, I consider it such a risk as 
‘must sometimes be run. For this purpose some short time, at convenient in- 


time of the year, and from the same west country | wrote my last in. Since, tervals, and especially at the dead time of the year, it would be requisite to 
I had your letter | have often shifted the scene. I spent part of the winter,||study and consult proper books The matter may be very easily sett ed by a 
that is the term time, in London, and part in Croydon in Surrey. About the|/ good understanding between ourselves, and by a discreet liberty, which I think 


beginning of the summer, tinding myself attacked with my old complaints, | 
went once more to Bristol, and found the same benefit.” Of his adventures 
at Monmouth, he says they would almost compose a novel, and of a more cu 
rious kind than is generally issued from the press. He and his relative formed 
the topic ef the town, both while they were there and after they left it.“ The 
most innocent scheme,” said he, “tbey guessed, was that of fortune-hunting ; 
and when they saw us quit the town without wives, the lower sort sagaciously 
judged us spies to the French king What is much more odd is, that here my 


companion and I puzzled them as much as we did at Monmouth, [he was then 


at ‘Turlaine in Wiltshire,] for this is a place of very great trade in making fine 
cloths, im which they employ a great number of hands. The first conjecture 
they made was, that we were authors, for they could not fancy how any other 
sort of people could spend so much of their time at books ; but finding that we 
receive from time to time a good many letters, they conclude us merchants 
They at last began to apprehend that we were spies from Spain on their trade.” 
Still they appeared mysterious; and the old woman in whose lodgings they 
lived, paid them the rather ambiguous compliment of saying, ‘*! believe that 
you be gentlemen, bot I ask no questions.” ‘ What makes the thing still 
better,” says Burke, **about the same time we came hither, arrived a little 
parson equally a siranger; but he spent a good part of his time in shooting aud 
other country amusements, got drunk at might, got drunk in the morning, and 
became iutimate with every body tn the village. But he surprised nobody, no 
questions were asked about him, because be lived like the rest of the world. But 
that two men should come into a strange country, and partake of none of the 
country diversiuns, seek no acquaintance, and live entirely recluse, is some- 
thing so mexplicab e as to puzzie the wisest heads, even that of the parish- 
clerk himself.” 

About the year 1756, Burke, still without a profession—for though he had 
kept his terms he was never called to the bar—began to feel the restlessness, 
perhaps the sell-condemnation, natural to every man who feels life advancing 
op him without an object. He now determined to try his strength as an author, 
and published his Vindication of Natural Society—a painphlet in which, adopt- 
ing the showy style of Bolingbroke, but pushing his arguments to the extreme, 
he shows the fallacy of his principles. This work excited considerable atten- 
tion atthetime. ‘The name of the author remained unknown, and the imi- 
lation was sv complete, that for some time it was regarded as a posthumous 
work of the infidel lord. Burke, in one of his later publications, exclaims— 
** Who now reads Bolingbroke! who ever read him through!” We may be 
assured, at least, that one read him threugh ; and that one was Edmund Burke. 
The dashing rhetoric, and headlong statements of Bolingbroke; his singular 
affluence of language, and bis easy disregard of fact; the boundless lavishing 


aad overflow of an excitable and glowing mind, on topics in which prejudice! 


lyou would not wish to restrain, or I to abuse.” 
However, it would be seen that Gerard Hamilton thought differently on the 
jsubject. We break off this part of the correspondence, for the purpose of in- 
\tredacing a fragment of that wisdom which formed so early and so promising 
|a portion of the mind of Burke. In writing of his brother Richard to his Irish 
friend, he says—* Poor Dick sets off at the beginning of next week for the 
'Granadas, [in which he had obtained a place under government.) He goes in 
,;good health and spirits, which are all, but little enough to battle with a bad 
lclimate and abad season. But it must be submitted to. Providence never 
intended, to much greater part, an entire life of ease and quiet. A peaceable, 
jnorourable, aud afiluent decline of life must be purchased by a laborious or 
‘hazardous youth ; and every day, I think more and more that it is well worth 
the purchase. Poverty and age suit very ill together, and a course of strug- 
gling is miserable indeed, when strength is decayed and ho one. Tu 

g y pe 
senex miles !” 
| Burke's quarrel with Hamilton ended in his resigning his pension. His 
feelings appear to have been deeply hurt by Hamilton’s superciliousness, and 
'lkis dema-d for the right to employ the whole time of his private secretary. In 
lla long explanatory Jetter to Hutchinson, a leading member of the Irish parlia- 
‘iment, and father of the late Lord Donoughmore, he says, indignantly enough 
||\—** I flatrer inyself to let you see that | deserved to be considered in another 
manner tban as one of Mr Hamilton’s cattle, or as a piece of his household 
jstuff, Six of the best years of my iife he took me from every pursuit of lite- 
‘rary reputation, oro! improvementof my fortune. In that time he made his 
jown fortune, a very great one ; and he has also taken to himseif the very lit 
tle one which [ had made. In all this time you may easily conceive how much 
{ felt at being left behind by almost all my contemporaries. ‘There never was 
ja season more favourable fur any man who chose to enter into the career of 
‘public life ; and [ think I am not guilty of ostentation in supposing my own 
moral character and my industry, my friends and connexions, when Mr. H. 
first sought my acquaintance, were not at all inferior to those of several whose 
fortune is at this day upon a very different footing from mine.” 
it is ev-dent that Burke's mind was at this period turned to authorship, and 
, that bis chief quarrel arose from the petty and pragmatical demand of Hamilton, 
| that he should abandon it altogether. Burke suvn had ample revenge, if it 
, was to be found in the obscurity into which Hamilton rapidly fell, and the 
burlesque which alone revived his name from its obscurity. The contrast be- 
tween the two must have been a lesson to the vanity of the one, as pungent 
\as was its triumph. If ever the fate of Tantalus was realized to man, it was 
lin the perpetual thirst and perpetual disappointment of Hamilton for public 
name. Thecup neverreached his lips but it was instantly dry ; while Burke 
| was scen revelling in the full flow of public renown—buoyant on the stream 


and passion equally hurried him onward, and which the bitter recollections of into which so many others plunged only to sink, and steering his noble course 


thwarted ambition made him regard as things to be trampled on, if his own 


with a full mastery of the current. ‘‘ Single-speech Hamilton” became a title of 
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ridicule, while Burke was pouring forth, night after night, speech after speech, 
rich in the most sparkling and most solid opulence of the mind. He must have 


‘all parliamentary service ; for his gout is worse than ever, but his pride may 
disable him more than his gout.” 


been more or Jess than man, to have never cast a glance at the decrepitude of | We then have an odd rambling letter from Dr. Leland, the author of a His- 


the formal coxcomb whom he once acknowledged as his leader, and compared 
his shrunk shape with the vigorous and athletic proportions of his own intel- 
lectual stature. Hamilton, tov, must have had many a pang. ‘The wretched 
nervousness of character which at once stimulated him to pine for distinction, 


tory of Ireland, a heavy performance but an honest one, and by far the best 
‘and the least unfortunate of the unfortunate attempts to rationalize the ca- 
prices and calamities of that unhappy country. Leland’s letter 1s written in 
congra‘ulation tothe two brothers, Edmund and William Burke, the former 


and disqualified him from obtaining it, must have uiade his life miserable. If having been appointed private secretary to the Marquis of Rockingham in 
the magnificent conception of te poet's Prometheus could be lowered to any July 1765, the latter one of the under secretaries of state. In speaking of Ire- 
thing so trivial as a disappointed politician of the eighteenth century, its bur- land, this writer says, sensibly enough, “* Let who will come to govern us poor 
lesque might be amply shown ina mind helplessly struggling against a sense wretches, I care not, provided we are decently governed. J would not have 
of its own inferiority gnawed by envy at the success of better men, and with his secretary a jolly, good-humoured, abandoned profligate, (the most danger- 
only sufficient intellect and sensibility remaining to have that gnawing constant- ous character in society,) or a sullen, vain, proud, selfish, cankered-hearted, en- 
ly renewed. ‘vious reptile—though what matter who is either lieutenant or secretary 1” 
Burke's letters to the chief Irishmen with whom his residence in Dublin had | Burke was not at this time in Parliament, nor until the 26th of December in 
brought him into intercourse, long continued indignant. ‘ Having presumed,” this year, when he was returned for the borough of Wendover, through the in- 
said he, in one of those explanatory letters, ‘to put a test to me, which no, fluence of Lord Verney. A letter from Dr. Markham, afterwards archbishop of 
man not born in Africa ever thought of taking. ou my refusal be broke off all |York, shows the degree of estimation in which his abilities were held, and the 
connexion with me in the most insolent manner. He, indeed, entered into two papretations which he excited among able men, at 4 period when his parlia- 
several negotiations afterwards,but both poisoned in their first principles by the mentary faculties were sti!l unkuown. He says to Wiliam Burke,—* I was 
same spirit of injustice with which he set out in his first dealings with me. informed of Ned's cold by a letter from Skynner. | am very glad to hear it is 
I, therefore, could never give way to his proposals. ‘The whole ended by his |so much better. I should be grieved to hear he was ill at any time, and par- 
ssessing himself of that small reward for my services which, [ since find, he iticularly: at so critical a time as this. I think much will depend on his outset. 
ada very smal! share in procuring for me. After or, indeed, rather during [ wish him to appear at once in some important question. If he has but that 
his negotiations, he endeavoured to stain my character and injure my future confidence in his strength which I have always had, he cannot fail of appearing 
fortune, by every calumny his malice could suggest. This is the case of my |with lustre. I am very glad to hear from you that he feels his own conse- 
connexion with Mr Hamilton.”’ ‘|quence as well as the crisis of his situation. He is now on the ground oo which 
If all this be true—and whoever impeached the veracity of Burke in any | have been so many years wishing to see him. One splendid day will crush 
thing !—the more effectually his enemy was trampled the better : malice cau, the malevolence of enemies, as well as the envy of some who often praise hin. 
be punished sufficiently only by extirpation. When his reputation is once established, the common voice will either silence 
A powerful letter to Henry Flood, then one of the leading members malignity or destroy its effect.” 
of the Irish House of Commons, shows how deeply Burke felt the vex-| This was written three days after Burke's entrance into Parliament. It is 
ation of Hamilton's conduct, and not less explictly administers the mo- curious to see, inthe letters of those early correspondents, most of them ac- 
ral, of how much must be suffered by every man who enters into the con- complished and practical men how fully they were possessed with a sense of 
flicts of public life. Flood, too, had his share of those vexations ; perhaps) his promised superiority. ‘ You are now, | am certain,” says Leland. “a 
more of them than his correspondent. Henry Flood was ove of the most re- man of business, deeply immersed in public affairs, commercial and political, 
markable men whom Ireland had produced. Commencing his career with a You will show yourself a man of business in the House of Crn aris, and you 
handsome fortune, he had plunged into the dissipation which was almost de- will not, I am certain, build your reputation and consequence there upon a single 
manded of men of family in his day ; but some acc‘dental impression (we be- studied manafactured piece of eloquence, and then, !ike the brazen head, shut 
lieve a fit of illness) suddenty changed his whole course. He turned his at- your mouth forever. [trust | shall hear of your risiug regularly, thoagh ra- 
tention to public life, entered the House of Commons, and suddenly astonished pidly ; that I shall bear of ministers begging that you would be pleased to ac- 
every body by his total transformation from a mere man of fashion to a vigo- ‘cept of being vice-treasurer of Ireland, and then of your soaring so high as to 
rous and brilliant public orator. He was the most logical of public speakers, be quite out of view of such insects as L—and so good-night, my dear Ned. If 
without the formality of logic, and the most imaginative, without the flourish, ever chance should bring us together, we are quite rumed as companions. The 
of fancy. For ten years, Fiood was the leader of the House, on whichever saunterings, the readings, the laughings, and the dosings im Mount Gallagher 
side he stood. He was occasivnally in opposition, audthe champion of oppo- (his country-seat) are all over. Your head is filled with qoestions, divisions, 
sition politics in his earlicr career; but at length, unfortunately alike for his and majorities. My thoughis are employed on Louth and Warburton.”—(Con- 
feelings and his fame, he grew indolent, accepted an almost sinecure place, and | clusion next week.) 
indulged himself in ease and silence for fuil ten years. A loss like this was — 
irreparable, in the short duration allotted to the living supremacy of statesman- THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE 
ship Noman in the records of the English parliament has been at his high-| OF 1760 
est vigour for more than ten years ; ne may have been rising before, or inherit- ‘ : rm 
ing a portion of his parliamentary distinction—enough te give dignity to his BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “CHARLES OMALLEY, ETC. 
decline ; but his true time has past, and thenceforth he must be satistied with CHAPTER XXI.—THE MIDNIGHT MASS IN ST. GERMAIN L’AUXERROIS, 
the reflection of hisown renown Flood had already passed his hour when be} The clocks of Paris were cliiming the hour of eleven, on a December night, 
was startled by the newborn splendour of Grattan. The contest instantly when a young man, as his step and air seemed to announce him, appeared on 


commenced between those extraordinary men, and was carried on for a while 
with singular animation, and not less singular animosity. The ground of con-| 
test was the constitution of 1782. The exciting cause of contest was the 
wrath of Flood at seeing the laurels which he had relinquished seized by a 
younger champion, and the daring, yet justified confidence of Grattan in his. 


ithe Pont Neof, and approached the equestrian statue with which it is adorned. 


After exploring the precincts of the pedestal, he ca:ne forth from the enclosure, 
and for some time paced the bridge, the only living thing on it, or in sigat of it, 
with the irregularity of gesture and gait which betrays mental disquietude, or 
impatience, 


own admirable powers to win and wear them. Flood, in the bitterest pungen- | The night, although tranquil, was so severely cold, that, one would have 


cy of political epigram, charged Grattan with having sold himself to the peo- thought, none who could avoid its rigours would voluntarily endure them. 
ple, and then sold the people to the minister for prompt payment (A vote,|And vet. the individual who enacted sentinel on the bridge, was not a function- 
of £50 000 had been passed to purchase an estate for Gyattan.) Grattan retor-|| ary placed there, to shiver forhis hire, as a guardian of the night. He was 


ted, that “ Flood, after having sold himselfto the minister, was angry only) one, of whom the reader has some little knowledge—a young gentieman, car- 
because he was interrupted in the attempt to sell himself to the people.”’) ried off against his will, by force and treachery, from /re!and—and who had re- 


The country, fond of the game of patizanship, ranged itself under the banners | 
of both, alternately hissed and applauded both, and at length abandoned both, | 
and in itsnew fondness for change, adopted the bolder banners of revolution. 
Both were fighting fora shadow, and both must have known it ; but the prize 
of rhetoric was not to be given up without a struggle. The “ constitution”! 


mained, from various reasons, for more than a year, part of the time not against 
his will, a sojourner in Paris. 

There was much, itis true, in the aspect of the heaven -, and m the influences 
of the hour, to reward an observer, susceptible, as Carleton was of beauty, 
provided only that he were preserved from the inconvenience of bodily sensa- 


was rapidly forgotten, when Flood retired into England and obscurity ; and| tion, and thus rendered proof against cold. The night, cloudless and serene, 
Grattan, who had been left, if not victor, at least possessor of the field, qrow|iwas of that description which affords perhaps the noblest idea of physical crea- 


tired of struggles without a purpose, and plaudits without areward. The 
absurdity of affecting an independence which could not exist an hour but by) 
the protection of England, and the burlesque of a parliament into which no 
man entered but in expectation of a job ; the scandal of an Irish slave-market,| 
and the costliness of purchasing representatives, only to be sold by them in 
turn, became so palpable to the national eye, that the nation contemptuously 
cashiered the legislature The gamblers who had made their fortunes off the: 
people, and had amused themselves with building a house of cards, saw their 
paper fabric fall at the first breath ; and the nation looked on the fall with the 
negligent scorn excited in rational eyes by detected imposture. The attempt 
is once more prepared, but Ireland will have no house of cards, still less wall 
she suffer the building of an hospital for decayed fashion and impotent intri-) 
gue—a receptacle for political incurables—and meritorious, inthe sight even 
of its projectors, simply for affording them snug stewardships, showy governor-| 
ships, and the whole sinecure system of emolument without responsibility. 

Burke again repeats to Flood his wrath at Hamilton’s provocation.—* The 


tion. The intense brilliancy of the stars, and the purity of the medium through 
which they shone, made manifest, one might almost affirm, to the faculty of 
sight, that where these glorious orbs were not, there was vacancy ; end that 
their several lights were transmitted from distances, more and more remote im 
the immensity of space. {t might be delusion to think that the eve could re- 
ceive knowledge like this; but certain it was, the eye received no intimation 
of any solid firmament on high to repel its upwards gaze—‘'oi any boundary, 
though it were a roof fretted with golden stars,” between the words of sense 
and spirit. Sigat, as well as thought, seemed as if it could penetrate the pure 
regions above ; and nothing but the imperfection of a mortal nature incapaci- 
tated the enthusiast on whom the fair night had laid her power, from pursuing 
his adventurous way, through boundless realms, where suns beyond suns 
revealed themselves in succession, at distances ever enlarginy, and exercised 
their mysterious attractions, “drawing on towards eternity the attempered 


A crescent noon rather added a new grace, so delicate was iis form, to the 


occasion of our difference was not any act whatsoever on my part, it was en-||beauty of the night, than imparted to it a lunar character. it was a beauti- 
tirely on his—by a voluntary, but most insolent and intolerable demand, /ful object in the heavens, but, except for a scant and slender effulgence on 
amounting to no less than a claim of servitude during the whole course of my||some few house-tops, and here and there a silvered pinnacle, vnacknowledged 
life.” He then alludes to the position of political parties, and gives a sketch |by the world of Paris. The massive form of the Tuileries and |.ouvre showed 
of the great Earl of Chatham which shows the hand of a mastef. ‘* Nothing |themselves that they were, but showed not how fair they were —and although 
but an intractable temper in your friend Pitt can prevent an admirable and most |a wandering beam of the young moon here and there illuminated some point in 


lasting system from being put together ; and this crisis will show whether pride. 


its way, there was little brightness for the eye of man, except in the shining 


or patriotism be predominant in his character, for you may be assured that he 'firmament above his head, or in the unruffled water, where the heavens, so 
has it now in his power to come into the service of his country upon any plan, faithfully was the representation of them, seemed reproduced, rather than re- 
of politics he may choose to dictate ; with great and honourable claims to him-) flected. 


self and to every friend he has in the world, and with such a stretch of power 
as will be equal to every thing but absolute despotism over the king and king- 


And Paris, too, so keenly alive in every member of its crowded lation, 
‘0 the prettiest concern of the passing day—so rich in historical and tendision: 


imparted to them a moral interest. To the meditating mind, its deep repose 


dom. A few days will show whether he will take this part, or that of con-| a recollections—Paris had its influence on the agencies of the night, and 


tinuing on his back at Hayes, (his country-seat,) talking fustian, excluded from) 
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was like a mystery. The past had awakened into power. Recollections of ture, seem darker from the effect of contrasts. It would be difficult to 
a thonsand years—from crime, from virtue, of war and peace, of siege, when judge whether the gloom was that of empty space, or of a dark uniform sur- 
3 famine entered the guarded walls—of proud days, when bold battalions march- face. ' 
‘ ed forth to battle, and when veterans returned through decorated portals, and | At a signal rung out by a silvery bell within the church, the whole congre- 
captive banners were welcomed with acclamations, louder than of the fights in gation became at vuce motionless and silent, and a stoled procession issued 
{ which the conquerors won them ; recollections of more touching interest—|,forth from an opened door—boys robed in red, with crosses, censers, and 
if half public, hali domestic —claimed the night season as their proper domain—, lighted tapers in their tiny hands, leading the way; a long train of ghostly 
commanded the ordinary interest of day to depart for a season, and, fathers and devout worshippers following—some in white surplices, some in 
reigned with so’emnizing influence over the abodes of the hushed multi- the rich and picturesque attire appropriate, in their several stations, to digiita- 


q 
le tude. | ries in the church or choir. As they appeared, the mighty organ awakened its 
f For nearly half-an-hour, Carleton remained on the bridge, beguiled by the living power, and tones of richness and sublimity, such as might almost an- 
poetry of the season, or absorbed in a trance of thought, which, with not lees sounce the uprising of a uew heaven and a new earth, filled the venerable pile, 
power than has recently been aycribed to a magnetic slumber, seemed to ex- and impar ed a tremulous motion to all its stately columns, as if a giant hand 
empt him from sensation. At length, he was startled into consciousness. had shaken them. 
A majestic voice awoke him, and awoke with him the slumbering city. The Tis Storm of harmony was suddenly lulled ; and while two figures in white 
reat bell of Notre Dame sent forth its summons—sudden, solemn, elevating | robes, holding in their hands tall wands with lighted tapers on their tops, as- 


i hat a commanding tone ' how the heart responded to it! how it issued from) cended the altar steps, a soft sweet symphony stole out into the air, and seem- 
i the still obscurity, like light and life—but not like the life of mortals. How ed as a prelude to some delicious melody. Well was the promise kept. There 
ie came men to impose on agents like this the unwelcome task of modulating |may have been, no doubt there was, music of more transcendant merit—there 
a their voices to shape ovt melodies which human art has constructed ? Who were voices richer and :nore flexible—but the soul that relishes sweet sounds 
has not felt how reluctantly they yield tothe uncongenial duty—and how mani. is not always over-curious in comparisons ; and the simple strain that flowed, 
if fest they make it-—that the music they are enforced to utter, is not a strain of not into the ear only, but into the soul, of Carleton, was such as seemed o fill 
their own far country. They complain while they chant it. And how came men up the measure of which man, through his sense of hearing is susceptible. It 
+ to speak of ‘joy bells!’ Was ever joyful sound rung out by the most silver- was an air that breathed of innocence and amiable affections—of love, pure, 


'passionless, hopeful—doubting nothing, fearing uothing, desiring nothing and 
‘if, at times, notes were sighed out with a tenderness which made the sweetness 
4 ‘plaintive, it was not therefore the less holy—it seemed a well-remembered 
; “ A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want.” | strain of primeval Eden, warbled by voices, to whose pathos penitence had im- 
i Weare exiles. \ recollection, not understood, of home, revives with every [parted a charm whch Eden could not have understood. 

i thing that givesdelight. The dial which, according to the well known inscrip-|| Carleton felt its power. His restlessness had been for some time quieted. 
tion, takes no note of time that passes in darkness and gloom, and marks, it When the aircommenced, he was, as before, casting glances of inquiry on 
might be added, the bright hours with a shade, is no unfair type of human feli-| every fair form within his range of vision, aud his face was a mirror for alter- 
! city ; and, so long as happiness shall have the power to awaken a latent me-| nations of expectancy and disappointment, As the exquisite strain proceeded, 
lancholy, the /’allegro of the bells will continue to be our joy’s most fitting re-||he yielded to its influence ; were it to continue long, it would have subdued 
presentative. ||bim ; and it left him, when it ceased, motionless, wrapt as if with suspended 


Paris was soon clamorously alive. From all sides round, to a distance which, faculties he listened for its re commencement. 


toned of those solemn monitors? And yet, the name is not altogether inappro- 
priate. There is uo earthly joy or triumph, which a shade of pensiveness dues 
A not mingle in— 


a seemed interminable, tower after tower answered to the awakening summons | All are not charmed with sweet sourds. At Carleton's side stood a person 
4 The clear winter air was filled with sound. Here, sweet carillons were wildly, who had been for some short time silently examining him, and who now broke 
if ringing, in tones so light and exulting, that, if it were pos-ible, they would be the spell of his enchantment— 


wholly gay—there tuneful melodies of more elaborate character were deftly | * Not a bad stage-trick,’ said he, ‘to commence with.” 
; sounding—and under all, but audible throngh ali, from place to place, notes of | Although the language was English, the speaker was a Parisian, the Vicomte 
graver character, vibrating mournfully, as if uttering “the sad memento of ide Mortagne, with whom, by Taurot's intervention, Carleton had become ac- 
mortality”’—all mingled, as it were, in rivalry—and yet, in a strange wild har- quaited. 
f mony, that cook captive the listening spirit.” ‘| His voice, without emphasis or emotion, the organ of an indiffence which 
Human life, throughout the vast city, now roused itself from stillness and |would not take the trouble to become contempt, had upon Carleton the effect 
slumber. Lights began to glance from high chambers, and shadows became, of a sudden aspersion of cold water. He turned round with something that 
{ visible within them, as their occupants were busied in the labours of a toilette almost resembled a shudder—and the Vicomte continued, * Look directly 
ts where needful warmth and some little indispensable coquetry should be recon- before you.”’ it seemed strange that such a counsel could be uttered in sucha 
(i ciled together. Doors soon were heard to open and shut—paved ways told of voice. 
the armed feet by which they were radely invaded—multitudes swarmed into} While the chant, which had so deeply affected Carleton, was being sung, 
} the streets—and streams of human forins became distinguishable, moving on, ‘two priests in rich vestments, swinging burning censers high, offered incense 


. not silently, in all directious to which the eye could turn, and far as sight at the great altar, and two attendants, one at each side, were occupied in com- 
\ could penetrate. It was a strange. bewildering scene ; the lanterns, moving pleting its lamination, As they touched, in slow succession, each large taper, 
if in so many various directions, and the moving masses their gleams were cast) a thick wreath of smoke gushed forth, and afier coasting for a moment, about 
ti upon. ,jand above the nascent flame, passed into the mass of odoriferous cloud with 
i Carleton’s attention was given exclusively and eagerly to the groups which |which the altar was encompassed. All in the back-ground was dark when 
i passed over the bridge. He took his post near the statue, standing a little apart, these ceremonies commenced—was hidden while they proceeded : but soon 

: and occasionally coming forward, to examine more narrowly, a company, or an |the brilliant illumination prevailed, exceeding, in its apparert effects, the light 


individual. He experienced, it was manifest, repeated disappointments Ma- jof day; the smoke of incense disappeared, and in the same instant the lovel 
I ny gay groups passed him by, from either side of the river ; many gay compli-| chant had ceased, and a new subject of admiration, the exquisite picture whic 
1 ments and repartees were interchanged ; but no salutation was addressed to formed the altar-piece, became revealed. 

him. At last, a severer disappointment appeared to have taken from him pa-| It was like a newly-created thing for man’s homage, the subduing and won- 


i tience and hope. He had stepped forward eagerly towards an advancing party.| derful work of art, thus suddenly presented to the view. There were only 
I and for the first time in the night, opened his lips to speak. The party passed |two figures, one crowned with s arp thorns, extended on a cross; the other of 
a female, ene would have said, even were the history tuid by the picture alone, 


silently on, and Carleton withdrew, angry, as well as disappointed— turned his 
i back upon the careless crowds, in whom he had no further concern, and leaned jof a mother. As Carleton gazed upon this great achievement of genius, which 
over the glittering river, as if he would ask its counsel. In this state of abstrac- \delineated agony unutterable, without disfiguring it by a line or tract of unbe- 
tion, or at least of estrangement, a whisper reached his ear, * St. Germain |coming harshness, and felt himself under command of that union of sublimity, 
4 L’Avxerrois.” He turned hastily, but the whisperer was still more alert ; he tenderness, and affliction in the connteuance marred with suffering, he could not 
; could barely distinguish acloaked figure flitting quickly round the enclosure. |refram from mourinuring audibly, “1 have trodden the wine-press alone.” “ If 
1 Before he could come up with it, it had mingled with the crowd on the bridge,'|{ be lifted up, I wiil draw all men after me.” 
a and was lost to his view He had, however, he believed, received the mes || “ Yes,” said De Mortagne, asif in reply, ‘the bea has been cleverly done. 
i! sage for which he had long and impatiently waited—and he hastened to profit!| 4 good joke, too, here. The impudence of the aifair amuses me. These 
by it. ,|gentlemen in vestments say that they preach, that is the term, Christ and his 
When Carleton entered the church of St. Germain |'Anuxerrois, where bour-||religion. He seems to have had a conscience, and, like a physician enamoured 
ecisie, courtiers, and high noblesse assembled to the midnight mass with which! of his profession, to have tried the experiment, although it was that of dying, 
: the fete of Noel was to be welcomed, it was yet but imperfectly lighted. ‘The ‘first on himself ‘That I call fair. He died, as these gentlemen tell us, to save 
f dim aisles deceived the eye into a notion of vast extent, and picturesque effect |his enemies. I can’t well conceive how his death was to serve them; but no 
i was given to the crowds hastening to the great altar, as they passed successive- matter. That is the priests concern; but the inexplicable and amusing part 
ti. ly wan light and deep shadow. Votaries came thronging in, chairs were placed, |/of the affair (amusing, I mean, for such as are not sufferers) is this—My lord 
if as piety or fancy directed, under the protection of snassive pillars, in the half- archbishop will tell us that Clrist died rather than put bis enemies to death ; 
4, concealed side-aisiee, or in the open nave fronting the choir and principal altar. jand the archbishop and his party, who say that the enemies of Jesus are theirs, 
: Aged medicants were to be seen near the various gates, saluting new-comer: |will not follow their Master's example in the treatment of them, but 
| as they entered, with the blessed water, and some richly-attired gentlemen,' simplify matters by putting to death, and perhaps sending into what they 
4 who had accepted the aspersion and rewarded it, not always without a haughty’ |call fire eternal, such parties as Christ gave his life to save from punish- 
sinile, loitering about the place where they had entered. ‘ment. 
’ After walking round the church slowly, and with many pauses, Carleton | Carleton would not trust himself to speak. With a slight bow,he turned away; 
if laced himself beside a massive pillar near the principal entrance. His ardent but his tormentor would not so lightly release him. 
jook and unquiet manner would testify that his visit to the church was notpure-'| “ Really,” he continued. the thing is too good to pass without its honour. 
if ly devotional ; and yet there was in his countenance and eye an expression To make a scene of such a tableau, (1 have my doubt that it was borrowed jor 
i far unlike that of persons whose purposes are evil His face and air were, |the occasion,) in this place, and in the presence of such men. Before you, 
i" however, such as drew much observation upon him, and he was glad to find a |you see, how, as they tell us, Jesus would make converts, by dying for them. 
q shelter, from which he looked out to follow, with anxious eyes, each form whose | Weil, sir, do you remember where you are ?”’ and his voice and look became 
light quick step or rustling robes caught his attention. It soon became easier slightly altered as, he repeated the question—* do you remember where you 
to notice all within the church. There was a sudden silence, and there was’ jare—that the bells of this very church rung the signal for the St. Bartholo- 
an increase of light. The bells which had been outchiming each other, as it |!mew—rung out, too, their pious chimes, with Christian exultation, through the 


" were, throughout the whole extent of Paris, even when the strife was most long massacre of that blessed night? Yes, and the spirit that sounded the 
X tumultuous, with preparation for it, all at once made a pause ; and the move ‘knell of Bartholomew to the praise and glory of God, is among us here to bid 
: ment of crowds entering the church, as streams when the noises of day have’ jit ring again.”’ 
a 6 subsided, became more plainly audible. Light, too, began to peep out from) De Mortagne was silent for a few seconds. After looking round the choir, 
various dusky corners, bringing gradually into view every part of the venerable |he touched Carleton’s arm— 


_“* Do you see,” said he, *‘ that sanctified visage yonder—that mortified dig- 
nitary, who seems to resign himself, like a descending spirit, to the necessities 


‘ structure—every part save one. There was darkness still upon the choir, 
l deepening into gloom over the altar ; while a solitary taper, twinkling like a 


star on high, served to make the place, usually occupied by a great pic- lof proud station and sumptuous raiment—that saint with the downcast looks. 
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judge his air, c 
venly air, and voice to match, he demanded of poor Marmontel (ay, was even 
more earnest in his demand than the archbishop himself) to sign a profession 
of faith—of what kind, think you 7--that he believed in God? No ; no such 
thing ; but believed that Jesus Christ—he on the cross—had left to his priests 


the right not to take up his cross or wear his cast-off thorns: these are relics) 


too precious for such a use: at St. Denis—and here, in the treasury here— 
they could show you plenty of them; but they are too humble to plant them 
in their own saintly foreheads. No, that was not the right Marmontel was 
required to acknowledge ; he was expected to declare that the priests of that 
suffering Saviour had a right to destroy men’s lives by the sword, the vulgar 
sword of this sinful world, whenever men refused to believe or to obey my lord 
archbishop. And look there, plunge your eyes into the shadow from the third 
pillar at the left side, unti! you discover a round visage and comely—no 
shadow can sadder its expressiun. I must tell you some interesting se- 
crets 

But, whatever the revelation might have proved, there was no time to make 
it. The interruption, at which the Vicoate ceased, seemed to cause some lit 
tle excitement in the congregation.!#A form, of more than the ordinary sta- 
ture, robed in a surplice of thin muslin, worn over a cassock, issued forth from 
one of the side entrances, and in a pace where natural haughtines« was dis- 
cernible under the subdued air which seemed a result of much self-control, pro- 
ceeded towards a confeesional chair, formed beside one of the little chapels, 
around which worshippers were kneeling. His face was pale and flesless— 
his hair, where the tonsure had left any, an iron grey—while thick, dark eye- 
brows, and the full bright orbs they shaded, seemed to testify that old age was 
not chargeable with the ravages which had een wrought in either face or fi- 
gure. His appearance instantly drew De Mortagne's attentiun— 

“ There goes a saint,”’ said he,—** a saint—Saiot Francis Burgh. Do you 
know the process by which saints are made? Our tall friend's history will in- 
struct you. His opening youth was distinguished by rather more than the ad- 
mitted dissipations. Unable to feed the fire of his indomitable passions from 
the ordinary sources, he was under the necessity of supplying his vices by some 
very equivocal, or, indeed unequivocal, procedures. In fact, he became liable 
to the penalties of public justice This was a grave inconvenience. Vices, 
you know, are only sins. God, and the church, and conscience, take the mea 
sure of them, and appoint an amiable satisfaction. But when the law has a 
right to interfere, the matter is different —officers of justice and public tribun- 
als are sometimes annoyingly unaccommodating. Our saint who had no pow- 
erful family support—he belongs, think, to your country—was in danger ; 
he took shelter in an access of devotion ; a cell was better thao a dungeon, 
penance easier than punishment ; so he pronounced his crimes, as Diderot says, 
sins, and, with the burden of such saving iniquities on his head, made La Trappe 
his city of refuge. It is not long since he has been dug out, and, believe me, 
he is not called back to this vulgar world of ours, without having some work, by 
no means vulgar, cut out for him.”’ 

By this, the tall ecclesiastic had entered into the confessional, and drawn 
the curtain. He seemed an object less of reverence than awe to the crowds 
through which he passed. Those who were standing, rapidly withdrew from 
his path, and the kneeling bowed their heads when he approached. A large 
semicircle was left unoccupied around the chair or box into which he had re- 
treated, and which, if fancy were to depict it according to the face and air of 


its unknown occupant, would certainly not be endowed with very engaging at-) 


tractions. 
The enciosures at each side of the chair for the reception of penitents were, 


fora moment, vacant. One of them was only for a moment unoccupied. A); 
female, whose figure was more than ordinarily muffled, arose from a kneeling) 


posture, and, casting one tearful glance towards the high altar, shuddering as 
if death had smitten her, when, on turning round, her dilated eye was arrested 


by Carleton's agitated looks, she rushed, pale with terror, and with a haste lit-|, 


tle suited to the place, into the vacant recess. 


“ Great Heaven,” muttered Carleton, ‘it is she,”’ as De Mortagne laid a 


strong hand on his shoulder, and prevented an indecorum which might have had 
pernicious consequences. 


LIFE IN LONDON LODGINGS. 


BY J. FISHER MURKAY, AUTHOR OF “THE WORLD OF LONDON.” 


When a man goes looking for lodgings, he is like one of those soldier-fish,) 


who, havirg found ore shell inconvenient, wanders along the shore, popping 
his head into every unoccupied periwinkle, in search of another, and so goes 
on, till at length he finds himself fitted to his heart's content. Looking for a 
friend, for your own money, for a situation, are bad enough, but there is some 
thing pathetic in looking for lodgings—for a home, for a place wherein to lay 
your head. Few set out upon such an expedition unless they happen to be 


thoroughly steeled by long experience of lodgings, without that sensation of | 


sinking at the heart it has often been our lot to experience on the like occasions. 
Uncertainty of how you will he treated : fear of falling among unkind, careless, 
or dishonest people, strange faces, and the thousand annoyances ot change of 
place, make one feel much like going to be married, or hanged, or any other 
trightful possibility. First, the experienced lodging-hunter narrowly scans the 
street he thinks of settling in; avoiding, like the pestilence, streets with gin 
shops at the corners ; he studies the physioguomy of streets-—for streets in 
London, like everything else, have their physiognomies,—and concludes it a 
respectable, quiet street, of moderate meaus, and good behaviour. The houses 
are not at loggerheads, but stand together in brotherly love; the wood-pave- 
ment and asphalte madness have not yet tattered to pieces its respectable, old 
established paving-stones ; besides, the street is so happily situate as to be the 
shortest way nowhere. Its gas-lamps are in goodly order, and fire-plugs 
freshly painted, adorn either end; the area-rails are neat and clean, the foot- 
way firm and entire ; you never see, so quiet is this street, more than three 
foot-passengers, one hack-cab, one servant-of-all-work, at one and the same 
time. 


But it is necessary not merely to see that your street is quile correct; you), 


must also make a careful survey of the iunmediate veighbournood. Perhaps a 
cabstand of retired habits may Tork unobserved immediately round the corner : 
its attendant cocks and hens may be in the habit of making nocturnal excur- 
sions into your favourite street, and it is not impossible that the learned frater- 
nity of cab-drivers may select their arena, or battle-ground, immediately under 
your bedroom window. 

Thus, it is possible that a thieves’ alley, or St. Giles’s in little, may lurk at 
the rear; observe, then, that no semi-subterranean entry emerges from these 
retreats anywhere in your street ; notice, moreover, carefully, whether many- 


Having settled the street to your satisfaction, next take a look at the physt- 
oguomy of your particular house; see that its eyes are not bleared by dust, 
and that its mouth (by which matter-of-fact folks will understand the hall-door) 
is, with all its appurtenances, frappant and tintinabulant, shining bright, and in 
scrupulous order. See that the door-step is white as snow ; hence with other 
things, may you conclude that cleanliness is part of your landlady’s religion. 
|Have a care that there is not a brass-plate on the hall-door, with a separate 
bell; this indicates an artist, dentist, or musician on the second-floor, or physi- 
cian in the parlours, with semi-genteel wife, swarm of brats, and no money 

We have known a bill in the window placed awry, a soiled blind, or a cracked 

pane, turn away very desirable lodgers; and although these things are trifling 
is themselves, yet they are trifles indicating which way the housenold wind 
blows. 
_ When you knock at the door, take out your watch, and calculate how long 
you are kept wating before it is opened ; 1f you are obliged to knock twice, or 
uf you hear a mysterious clatter upon the stairs preliminary to letting you in, 
you may conclude that the lodgings will not suit. 

Look sharp at the countenance of the servant who opens the door; it is a 
jmirror in which you see reflected the temper of your landlady ; if your eyes 
‘meet a slip-shod, wishy-washy faced, depressed-looking creature, you may con- 
| 'clnde her mistress is what 1s technically known in London as a * knife ;”’ if, on 
the contrary, a well-coloured, rotund, tidy, plump, cheery-learted-looking 
lassie appears, intimate, without further preface, your wish to see the lodg- 


ngs. 

Tf the lodgings suil, see the landlady whether she will; this is by far the 
| most important matter of the two; for the best lodgings we ever had were 
| taken without being seen, simply on the good faith of the countenance of our 
landlady. 

There are three trades in which custom dispenses with serving an appren- 
\ticeship—schvol-mistresses, lodging house keepers, and politicians. Ifa lacy 
|is reduced—or, as the phrase is, from having better days, she comes to know 
worse—she sets up lodgings, or a boarding-school ; if a lord, he sets up am- 
\bassador, secretary, or head of a department. Change of circumstances 1s con- 
isidered to be sufficient qualification; and an incapacity to succeed in one con- 
| dition of life, makes the plea to undertake the duties of another Success will 
j altogether depend upon carrying into their new sphere a spirit and energy 
|\adapted to their new conditions ; we speak now only of ladies ; the very bes’, 
jjand very worst lodgings in London are kept by persons who have been reduced 
| in circumstances, by the casualties of fortune. Some carry into their lodging- 
| house the manners, deportment, and conduct, which renders them equally re- 
\spectable in their new capacity, as in that from which the accidents of fortane 
||have compelled them to descend ; others display the vanity and folly which 
| render them more ridiculous in their new situation than in the old. ‘Tt is with 
| letting lodgings, as with every thing else, those best succeed whose previous 
| education and habits of life fit them for the avocation ; hence, those lodging- 
| houses presided over by persons who have been in service are generally most 
| comfortable. 

If then, you like your landlady. and her terms, be as liberal as you can afford, 
|have a care of extras, and be as ngorous as you please in settling what you shall 
have to pay for fhem; but it 1s judicious, in the matter of rent, not to attempt 
putting on the screw : for if you put on the screw, your hostess, depend on't, 


| will take off the lock! 


|| Insist upon having a street-door key; this puts an end to all sorts of non- 
‘sense about regular hours, and also is an act of humanity towards the poor ser- 
‘vants who may be compelled, after the |abour of the day, to await your retorn 
ifrom the play, opera, or evening-party, half the night, if there is any demur 
||upon this head, you may rest assured that yoa will not find yourself comforta- 
ible. It is by no means necessary, or, indeed desirable, that you showld be out 
llate at night ; but itzs essential that you should be master of your own hours, 
jand absolute in your comings and goings: for, if you are not permitted the so- 
cial comforts and cheering influences of a home, it 1s hardly necessary for you 
to put yourself under petticoat government. 

Insist, also, upon having cupboard keys, and begin %s you will find it ne- 
cessary to end, by locking everything up. No doubt the landlady is strictly 
‘honest ; we could not doubt it for a moment ; Betty, too, carries m her face a 
‘perpetual open letter of recommendation ; think what a sin it would be to throw 
temptation in the way of the rigorous virtue of Mrs. Smith, or to endanger, by 
promiscuous gin-bottle, or casual tea and sugar, the immaculate character of 
|Betty ; therefore, I say, lock up—lock up. 

The most curiovs phenomevon attendant upon Loudon lodging-houses we 
have ever noticed, is that of spontaneous consuinprion. 

Suppose a bottle of brandy arrives from your wine-merchant—(of course | 
mean the public-house at the corner, but wouldnt say so, except confidentially ;) 
you mix one tumbler, which just empties the neck of your bottle, replace the 
jcork, put it in the cupboard, and lock it up: you dine the vext day with your 
ifriend Snooks, the celebrated traveller; the third day Snooks dines with you 
\opon tripe and onions ; dinner over, you unlock your cupboard with all the confi- 
dence of a gentleman “not so easily done,’’ taking out your loaf sugar and 
brandy bottle ; holding the latter up to the light, you observe with surprise and 
horror that the brandy has spontaneously sunk in the bottle at least a quartern. 
You say nothing about it, lest Snooks should have the laugh at you, and con- 
clude not to mention it to your landlady, lest she might think you a mean 
fellow. 

This is what I cali spontaneous consumption. 

In like manner, when you purchase a pound of five shilling mixed—your 
landiady’s canister holds exactly a pound—you press it well into the ca- 
lnister, and find on shaking it, that the contents do not make any noise—in fact 
lthe canister is full; you break/ast with Snooks, who is starting for Timbuctoo 


inext morning, and return howe to tea; taking down your canister, to accept 
\the polite invitation of Ridgway and Co., whose bill requests you to “ try their 
five shilling mixed,” you give it a shake, and discover that it rattles! 

This is another case of spontaneous consumption. This mysterious Jaw of 
nature affects sugar, which in the course of a couple of days we have known to 
evaporate from a pound of ninepenny down to not enough for breakfast ; butter 
oozes imperceptibly through the sides of your boat, so that you cannot for the 
life of you make out what has become of the pound you paid for in the morning 
before yesterday ; coals, though of a heavy nature, fly off with wondrous ra- 
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) F and hands clasped in prayer—there—on the right—he that looks, if you could||windowed manufactories usurp the place of coach-houses and stables, to the 
3 | utter discomfiture of your quiet, by noise of perpetual hammers, or buzz of 
H |;wheels within wheels. Enquire whether your intended neighbourhood may not 
; |lbe frequented by medical students; three of these gentry are guamlum suff. to 
; , annoy and disturb a whole parish of lodgers ; therefore beware of the v icinage 
| 
1 of the great hospitals, or the London Uuniversity. 
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: icarelul spouse, anda € appliances and means t t t 
ging-houses, like other commonwealths, have their peculiar taxes, levied  jourisbing, palpatable, and 
When you go forth of your home, you leave your affections, as things sacred, 
y not to be jostled and knocked about in contact with the rude world and worldly 
—two you come. 
nee if she cuts it fat ; delicacies, such as fowl, game, or fish, considerably | When the door of your house closes behind you, Care is left to fiud his way 
im upon to the nearest tavern ; you expand, you chirp, cricket-like, about your own fire- 
can lobs your weekly 4 side ; your heart is glad, as your children welcome you with shouts of irrepres- 
cording to its freshness as your Own ; cabbages are taxed according to the sible delight ; the silent household ministering of your wife isa secret joy ; 
greenness of the vegetable, and of the on gen al os | the face of your servant is radiant with kindness towards you ; your dog insists 
Thus, done ; 4 ‘Upon exchanging caresses ; even grimalkin purring expresses her delight that 
» th ; lo your eyes ; looking triumphant round your little realm of home, you behold a 
‘thousaud objects, trivial, yet familiar that recal pleasant memories of the past. 
home, or home-like eomforts Nobody has any business to be comfortable, €x | 


cept a married man; and if you choose to remain a bachelor, you must onpeet THE STRANGE GENTLEMAN AND HIS NEPHEW. 


to be maltreated accordingly. From “ The Sheik of Alexandria and his Slaves.” 


With what studied cruelty do not the advertisements of lodging-house,, ‘In the southern part of Germany lies the village of Grunwiesel, where I 
keepers teem, in the daily prints! * Apartments for gentlemen who dine out,” |/was born and brought up. It is like all other villages—a small square with a 
—that is to say, who fly to gobble up their wretched meal at a “ slap bang ’’| ‘ountain in the middie, on one side a little old court-house, around the square 
shop and return to their apartments to forget their desolation in sleep! ** A-| the houses of the justice of the peace and the most respectable merchants, and 
partments for a gentleman who takes his meals abroad ;” alluding to wretches |in a few narrow streets the dwellings of the rest of the inhabitants. All are ac- 
who are handed out to a coffee-shop for their breakfasts ; or, ‘‘ A comfortable quainted ; each one knows how it goes here or there ; and if the parson. or the 
home for a gentleman who requires no attendance,” aud who will be sure to get burgomaster, or the doctor, has ahr dish upon the table, the whole village 
notice to quit if he rings for a glass of water. is informed of it before the dinner is fairly over. In the afternoon the women 

The indisposition of people who let lodgings to let you do more than sleep make their — as they call them, to one another, talk of important matters, 
more ways than one; they rise en masse against a man who likes a domestic parson, perhaps, has it a ticket in the lottery, and gained a large sum in 
dinner, and utterly refuse to receive hira who desires anything hot for supper; ae ubholy manner, that the burgomaster Sas been bribed, or the doctor feed 
a lodger is not a human being—he is a first or second floor, a front parlour, or a, jby the apothecary, to order expensive prescriptions. You can imagine, my lord 
pect a kettle to be kept fur the purpose of supplying him with hot water ° e sel, when a man entered the piace, of whom no one could tell whence he came, 
pays twelve shillings a-week for his room and attendance, it is true ; but then what was his errand, or by what means he lived. The burgomaster, it is true, 
attendance means making his bed. What are cotfee-shops and cook-shops for, had seen his passport, which every one must have, with us—"’ 
if not for lodgers ? Ts it then so upon the said the Sheik, interrupting the slave 

Poor devil! With difficulty having got your shaving-water—not without! in his narration, ‘ that you must have a firman from your sultau, to keep rob- 
murmurs from Betty, and the mistress,—con-! bers in awe 
cerning the trouble you give, you step into your shoes, for the polishing where-|| “‘ No, my lord,” replied the slave, “ these papers do not protect us from 
of you are to pay two-pence, and step out into bleak November fogs, in search robbery ; it is only for the sake of order, that wherever one is, he may know 
of your breakfast. You pay by the cup, and by the bite, aud every time you ||by what kind of people he is surrounded. Now the burgomaster had examin- 
raise one hand to your moutli, you must dip the other in your pocket ; having /¢d his passport, and had declared one evening at the doetor’s, that it was cor- 
made your miserable meul, and paid, you take it out of the news-papers, and rectly drawa up from Berlin to Gronwiesel, but still there must be something 
the stove, and Jnxuriate upon the fragrant odour of fat muffins and hot coffee. | inthe background, for the man had certainly a suspicious appearance. The 
This is too 9 to last for ever ; you have taken up another customer's place, burgomaster was held in the greatest respect by the village ; no wonder, there- 
well-kneaded mud has the consistence onder your shoes of well-worked dougn, acter. is moce of lle aisodid not help to alter this opinion of my coun- 
to your business, if you have any ; if not, to your reflections upon not having |trymen. For a few pieces of gold the stranger hired an entire house that hither- 
any—in which we by no means are desirous to participate air to bad stood uninhabited ; he had procured a carriage-load of singular furni- 

inner-time comes, and you go ; off through the miry streets again, direct- ture, such as stoves, furnaces, crucibles, and things of the like nature, and from 
not see the pattern of the plate very distinctly through your Vauxhall slice of and no human soul entered the house, except an old man of the village, w 
meat, and where you sometimes have the luck to see a plate of three indifferent, purchased his bread, meat, and vegetables, but even this one was allowed to 
potatoes. , come no farther than the hail, where the stranger received from him all which 

You ascend the stairs, big with the noble rage of hunger. Calling for the jue had bought. 
paper, you ineditate, while pretending to read, upon the state of the odds), I was a boy about ten years of age, when this man entered my native place 
inquire of the waitress, whom you long ago have wisely propitiated by the|;he caused in our Village. sn the alternoon he wes never seen like the other 
donation of an additiona! penny, a5 to the condition of her mutton, and are in- men at the bowling-alley ; in the evening he came not to the tavern, to smoke 
formed generally that it 1s “a very good cut,””—a panegyric which that lavy/\a pipe of tobacco over the newspapers like the rest. In vain the burgomaster, 

ord you very satisfactory information. You wait a little longer, ordering of coffee ; he always excused himself. For these reasons some thought him a 
the lounging pot-boy, from the public black madman, others a Jew, but greatest number stoutly maintained that he was 
decoction he dignities with the good old English name of beer ; the pot-boy a magician or enchaoter. I grew up to be eighteen—twenty years old, and 
brings his black draught, takes his three-halfpence, without thanks,—lingers ‘still this man was always called in the village the stange gentleman. 
three and a half seconds, in expectation of a halfpenny for himself, for even the,! 1 happened one day that some people came to the place with foreign animals, 
pot-boy lives by lodgers,—and not getting it, whistles m your face, and that 

You rummage, meanwhile, in the basket for a “bread,” of which five-and- make a Dow, a dancing bear, and a lew dogs and apes, dressed up comically 
twenty make a quarter loaf; you look for a crusty piece, but not finding one, | enough in men’s clothes which perform various tricks. These people commou- 

ou desire the waitress to bring it you; she, oblivious of the extra penny, but ly march througa a city, stop at all the corners and squares, make wretched 
stimulated by that sort of gratitude which consists in a lively sense of favours music with a little drum and fife, let their troop leap and dance, and then collect 
to come, brings you your favourite crust, which you weigh carefully on the, money from the neighboring houses. But the band which this time came into 
point of your fork, having, on the strength of the plate of an elderly gentleman. ‘Gronwiesel, was remarkable for an enormous Ourang-outang, almost as large 


opposite, decided on the mutton. 


Your eight-penn'orth arrives, and what is 48 @ man, that walked upon two legs, and knew how to perform many wonder- 


called a plate of greens—about as much as would nearly blind the eye of a ful feats. ‘They appeared, at last, in turn, before the house of the stranger. 
canary—flanks your three potatoes. These last you cut carefully in halves, 'As the drum and fife sounded, he was observed behind the dark age-tarnished 


in order to return in good time a bad one, and get a better in exchange ; and, 
then to dinner with what appetite you may. 

Pudding, salad, tarts, cheese, you eat or not, according to the state of your! 

ket-linings, which in these cases govern the most rebellious appetite ; and 
sors paid the * shot,” and only a peony over for your friend the waitress, she, 
regrets her civility in fetching you the bread, and wishes she had known, or you. 
shouldn't have had ‘hat cut of matton. 

You are now in a condition to walk about the streets as before, return to your 
business, or take a glass of ** something.”’ If the last, you enter your favourite 
tavern ; not that you wish to drink, but, oppressed with the desolation of your’ 
solitude, you have nowhere to go. no one to speak to, and as no private door is, 
open to you, you open the door of the public house; you find there men 
desolate as yourself; there is a sympathy of lonelmess among you ;) 
you know not one another's names, nor residences, nor occupations ; but, 
you know that they are lonely men, and you join them in their loneli 
ness. 

You gossip away the hours until midnight warns you to repose ; pay again, 
not forgetting the waiter, and the cigars that you forgot before, and sundry other 
items forgotten before that ; wind away, through street and square, towards 
the place you sometimes by mistake call home ; tumble up to your apart 
ment the best way you can, and forget, in asound sleep, that you area 
lodger. 

appy you who, warm in the snuggery of domestic life, rise from your com-) 
fortable fireside after your hearty breakfast, and proceed, light-hearted, to your 
daily task, returning thence in the sure and certain hope of as hearty a rsa: 


|window, and at first seemed displeased and indignant ; soon, however, he be- 
‘came more pleasant and friendly ; to the astonishment of all he opened the 
‘window to look out, laughed as heartily at the tricks of the Ourang-outang, 
‘and even paid for his amusement with so large a piece of money that the whole 
village spoke of it. 

On the following morning the caravan departed, the camel carrying a num- 
iber of baskets,in which the dogs and apes sat very comfortably, while the 
‘men and Ourang-outang followed. Scarce were they an hour or two out of 
‘the gate, when the strange gentleman sent to the post-house, and to the great 
astonishment of all, desired a carriage and horses, and rode out at the same 
igate, aud in the same direction which the animals had taken. It was already 
night when the stranger returned, and drove up tothe gate ; there was now, 
however, another person with hira in the carriage, who had his hat drawn down 
over his face, and a silk handkerchief bound over his mouth andears. The 
‘clerk at the gate cosidered it his duty to address the other stranger, and demand 


‘bis passport, but the latter answered very roughly, grumbling something in a 


language alto zether unintelligible to him. 

‘** It is my nephew,” said the strange gentleman to the clerk, in a very friend- 
ly manner, while he slipped some silver into his hand, “it is my nephew, he 
understands very little German, as yet. He has only cursed a little in his lan- 
guage, because we are detained in this way.” 

“Ah! if it is your nephew, sir,” answered the clerk, “ he can, indeed, en- 
ter without a pass—he will live with you, without doubt ?” 

« Certainly,” said the stranger, “‘ and he will, probably, remain here for a 
long time.”’ 
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The clerk had no farther objections, and the stranger, with his nephew, rode One morning the servant-maids who returned from market, related a singu- 
into the town. The burgomaster, and the whole village, were not very wel! lar occurrence to their mistresses. A magnificent carriage stood before the 
pleased with the conduct of the clerk ; he ought, at least, to have remarked dreary house, drawu by handsome horses, anda servaut in rich livery let down 
some words of the nephew's language, as by that means they could easily have the steps. fhe door of the house was then opened, and two handsomely dress- 
found out of what country be and his uncle were. The clerk declared that it ed gentlemen stepped out, one of whom was the old stranger, and the other 
was neither French nor Italian, but it svunded broad like the English, and if probably the young gentleman who learned German with so much difficulty, 
he was not mistaken the young gentleman had said * G—d—."’ Thos the and was sucha funo s dancer. Both entered the carriage, the servant sprang 
clerk helped himself out of his difficulty, and the young man to a naine, for they up behind, and—only imagive it—they had driven straight to the burgomas- 
now spoke in the village of hardly anything else but the young Englishman. | ter’s! lem 

But this young Englishman also was never visible, neither upon the bowl-| When the ladies heard this from their maids, they hastily tore off their kitch- 
ing-green nor inthe tavern ; he gave the people, however, enough to do in en aprons, and their somewhat soiled caps, and placed themseives in state. 
another way. Jt happened often. to wit, that a frightful noise and screaming ‘ Nothing can be more certain,” they said to their families, while they hur- 
came from the dwelling of the stranger, which was so still, s» that the people, ried around to arrange the drawig-ruoms ; * nothing can be more certain than 
would collect in crowds, and look up at the house. They could see the young that the old gentleman is now about to introduce his nephew into the world. 
Englishman in a red frockcoat and green pantaloons, with hair erect and fright- |The old foo! has not for these ten years been so polite as to set foot in our 
ful countenance, running with incredible quickness by the windows, backward, house, bat we will pardon him for the sake of lus nephew, who must be a charm- 
and forward, from chamber to chamber, while the old stranger would cun afier, ing young man So they said, and directed their sons and daughters to behave 
him in ared dressing-gown, and with a bunting whipin his hand. Jt was evi- themselves with great propriety whea the strangers came, to hold themselves 
dent that he often missed him, but sometimes it seemed to the crowd in the erect, and to make use of more select language than at other times. And the 
street, as :fhe must have struck the young man, for they heard pitiful cries of shrewd ladies of the town had not guessed amiss, for the old gentleman drove 
distress, and the lashes of the whip sound very distinctly. The ladies of the around with his nephew to all in their tern, to introduce hit and himself to the 
village took such a lively interest in this cruel treatment of the young stranger!) avour of their families. 
that they at last induced the burgomaster to take a step in the affair He! They were now everywhere completely taken up with the strangers, and re- 
wrote a note to the strange gentleman, in which he upbraided him with his! gre'ted that they bad notearlicr made such acquaintances. ‘The old gentle- 
rigorous treatment of his nephew in tolerably strong terms, and threatened, :nan showed himself a worthy, sensible man, who, it is true, simied a little every 
that if such scenes were to occur again, he would take the young man under, time he spoke, so that it was pot certain whether he was in earnest or 
his especial protection otherwise ; but still he talked so sensibly and jadreiously about the weather, 

But whv could be mere astonished than the burgomaster, when he saw the! the country, the pleasures of (he sommer, the tna upon the mountain, that every 
stranger himself enterthe house, for the first time in ten years! The old one was delighted with him. But the nephew ! he enchanted everybody ; he 
gentleman cxcused his conduct, with the plea, that such had been the particular won all hearts to himself. As to his exterior, they could not indeed call his 
charge of the parent. of the young man, who had committed him to his care face tandsome ; the lower part of it, especially the jaw-bone, projected alto- 
tobe educated ; he was, in other respects, a ready apt youth, he declared, but! gether too far, and his complexion was quite brown ; at times also he made 
langoages he !earned with surprising slowness; he wished anxiously, he add various singular grimaces, winked with his eyes, and grinned with his teeth, 
ed, * to bring his nephew to speak the German with fluency, in order that he! but still they found the general expression of his features uncommonly interest- 
might thentake the liberty of itroducing him to the society of Grunwiese! | ing. Nothing could be more flexivie or active than his figure. His clothes, 
and yet he caught this language with suca extreme difficulty, that ofientime | it is true, fitted somewnat singularly to his body, yet, notwithstanding this they 
he could take no better course than to beat it into him with a hunting whip | vecame him on the whole remarkably weil. He would also ran about the room 
The bargomaster was perfectly satisfied with this explanation, covnsellet the |with great activity, throw himself now upon a sufa, then upon a cheir, streteh- 
old gentleman to moderation, and declared that eveaing in the tavern, “ that!/ing out his legs with the utmost careiessuess. But what would have been con- 
he had rarely known so agreeable and weil informed a man as the stranger sidered as extremely vulgar and improper iv any other young man, was, in the 
’Tis only a pity,” he added, “ that he goes so little into society, bat | think ‘nephew, looked upon as originality. “ ie is an Eeghshmen,” they said; “ they 
that when his nephew can once speak a little German, he will visit our circle) are all so ; an Englishman wil! stretch himself upon a sofa, aud go to sleep, 
often.” | while ten ladies have no place, and must stand around. Such things are not to 

The opinion of the whole village was entirely aliered by this occurrence. de found fault with mm an Englishman” ‘Towards his uncle he was very care- 
They now looked upon the stranger as an agreeable man, longed for a more in- ful aud complying, for when he coummenced leaping about the room, or to draw 
timate acquainiance with him, and found it perfectly in order, when, at times ‘ap his feet upon the seat, which he jtked to do, a grave look from the former 
a frightfal screaming was head in the dreary house. “ Ue is giving his ue-| was sufficient to put him in order. And how could they blame him moreover, 
phew instructions in the German,” said the people of Grunwiescl, and remained when the uncle said to the ladics in each house," My vephew is still a little 
no more standing before the house. After about a quarter of a year the in-| cough and uopolisbed, bus [ promise myself everything from society, which will 
structions in German seemed to be at an end, for the old gentieman now went) form and improve him, aud for this purpose, allow me to present him to you, 
a step farther. ‘There lived in the town a broken-dowa old Frenchman, who! ladics as the most perfect school which be can find.” 
gave the young people lessons in dancing ‘The stranger sent for him, and told) Thus was the nephew mtroduced into the world ; and on this and the follow- 
him that he wished his nephew to receive lessons in that art. He gave him to! ing day, all Gronwiesel spoke of nothing bat this event. ‘The old gentleman 
understand that the young man was certainly very docile and manageable in| didnot stophere ; he seemed to have entirely altered his mode of thinking and 
other things, but that with regurd to dancing he was somewhat obstinace. In of living. Inthe afternoon he would go with his nephew to the ian on the 
fact, he had learned to dance with other masters, and, indeed, on so singular! mountain, where the first gentlemen in Grunwiesel drank their beer, and amused 
a plan, that he could not with propriety, introduce bim into society. But his! themselves with nine-pins. The nephew proved himself a dexterous hand at 
nephew, on that very account, considered himself a very great daucer, although) thts game, for he never knocked down less than five or six. Now and then, 
his dancing had not the most distant resemblance to the waltz or galopade! indeed, a singular humor seemed to come over him, and he would take it iato 
(dances which are in vogue in my native land, my lord). nur the slightest simi-| hts head to throw the balls like lightning among the pios, end jump about and 
larity with the Scotch or French dances. He promised, moreover, a dollar for’ make a great noise ; sometimes, as if overjoyed at a good cast which he had 
each hour, and the dancing-master consented with great pleasure to under-| avade, he would suddenly stand upon his legs up in the air, or 1s 4 carriage hap- 
take the instruction of this wilful pupil. pened to drive by, he would seat himself with a leap upon the roof before they 

There was nothing in the world more singular than these dancing lessons, were aware of it, wake grinfaces down at them, ride a /ittle way, and then 
as the Frenchman privately assured us The nephew,a tolerably tall slender) come leaping back to the company. 
young man, whose legs were perhaps rather short in proportion to his body,|) Atsuch scenes, the old stranger would beg pardon of the burgomaster and 
made his appearance in a red frock-coat, with green pantaloons, handsome the other gentlemen, for the ill behaviour of his nephew; but they laughed, as- 
gloves, and with his head elegaut'y curled. He spoke but little, and with a crbed it to his youth, maintamed that they themselves had once been as light- 
foreign accent, and at the commencement was quite well maunered and apt ;! footed, and declared that they loved the young ‘ Rattle brams," as they call- 
sometimes, however, he would leap about with strange grimaces, dance the ‘ed hia, uncommonly wel! 
boldest tours and perform such entre-chats, that the sight and hearing of the Bat there were times also when they were not a little angry at him, and still 
old dancing-masier became confused by their wonderful rapidity ; when he at-| they ventured to say nothing, or the young Englishman was universally con- 
tempted to set him right, he would tear his handsome dancing-shoes from his sidered as a pattern of politeness and good sense. ‘The old gentleman, to wit 
feet, throw them at the Prenchman’s bead, and go around the chamber on all-| was accustomed to go with his nephew in the evening to the * Golden Stag,” 
fours. At this noise the old gentleman would come out fron an adjoining the village tavern. Akhough the nephew was still a very young man, yet he 
room, dressed in a red dressing-gown, with a cap of gold paper upon bis head, conducted himself there exactly like an old one ; he placed himself behind his 
and let his hauting-whip fall upon his nephew's shoulders, with no small de- tankard, put on an enormous pair of spectacles, took out a monstrous pipe, 
gree of violence. The nephew would commence, then to whine frightfally,, lighted it, and smoked away with the others at a most forious rate. If they 
spring upon the table or bureau ; yes, even upon the cross-pieces of the win-, spoke over the newspapers of war or of peace-—if the doctor gave this opinion, 
dow-frames, and speak in a singular foreign dialect. But the old gentleman inl the bargomaster that, and all the men sat wondering at ther deep political 
the red dressing- gown did not allow himself to be perplexed at this ; he seized) knowledgye—it would suddenly occur to the nephew to be of an entirely differ- 
him by the legs, dragged him down without ceremony, whipped him thorough. ent way of thinking. He would strike upon the table with bis bands, from 
ly, and then tightened his cravat a little, by means of a buckle, upon which he) which he never laid aside his gloves, and give the doctor and the burgomaster 
immediately became more civil and orderly, and the dancing went on without) pretty distinctly to understand, that they knew little of such matters, that he 
farther disturbance. | understood the business differently, and possessed a deeper insight. He would 

But when the old Frenchman had brought his pupil so far that they could! then endeavor to explain his opinion in a strange!y broken German, which, to 
practise with music, the nephew's head seemed to be turned. A musician of the extreme dissatisfaction of the burgomaster, all thought admurable, for, as 
the village was hired, and took his seat upon a table in ihe saloon of the dreary) an Englishman, he must natarally know better than anybody else, 
house ; the dancing-master would represent a lady, after the old gentleman had __If in their anger, which they durst not give vent to, the burgomaster, and the 
dressed him in a silk gown, and wrapped around him a large East India shawl ;| doctor sat down to a game at chess, the nephew followed them, looked with 
the nephew would then lead iim out, and commence to dance and to waltz,| his great spectacles over the burgomaster’s shoulder, found}fault with this or that 
but he wasa furious unwearied dancer, and not easily could the master re-| move, told the doctor he should play so and so, until they both became pretty 
lease himself from his arms, when he had once thrown them around him ; he well enraged. If the burgomaster, in his vexation, challenged him to a game, 
might groan and scream as he would, he was obliged to dance on until he sank thinking to mate him without trouble, for he considered himself a second Phili- 
down exhausted, or until the musician’s arm became lame in the elbow. These! dor, the old gentleman would buckle his nephew's cravat tighter, upon which 
lessons almost brought the old Frenchman to the grave, but the dollars which he became perfectly gentle and sedate, and in afew moves would check-mate 
were paid to him each time, regulaily, and the good wine with which the old the burgomaster. 
gentleman regaled him, indaced him always to come again, although the day Until now, they had played at cards, almost every evening in Grunwiesel, 
before, perhaps, he had firmly resolved never more to enter the house. for half a kreutzer a game; the nephew thought this contemptble ; he ventur- 

The people of Grunwiesel, however, looked upon the matter in a very dif- ed crowns and ducats, aud maintained that no one played so well as he. Bat 
ferent hight from that which the Frenchman viewed it. ‘They thought nothing) Le commonly reconciled those whom he thus offended by losing great sums 10 
else of it than that the young man had a great turn for society, and the ladies of |them ; they made no scruple to win his money, for he is an Englishman,” they 
the village, in their great scarcity of gentlemen, congratulated them.elves upon said, * and of course rich,” and crammed the ducats into their pockets. 
having such a sprightly dancer for the ensuing winter. | Thus, in a short time, the odd nephew of the strange gentleman had acquired 
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universal respect, beth in the village and surrounding country. Since the me-) angel. They studied then a duet in haste, and the evening at last appeared 
mory of man, they could not call to mind having seen a young gentleman of, when the ears of the people of Grunwiesel were to be regaled by the concert. 
this description iu Grunwiesel ; he was the most singular character they had The old stranger, alas! could not be present at the triumph of his nephew, 
everknown. It could not be said that the nephew had learned anything. un-| for he was sick ; he gave the burgomaster, who visited him an hour before it 
less, perhaps, to dance. Latin and Greek were “ Bohemian villages” to him’ commenced, some directions with regard to the young man ‘ 

as they say. Ata round game at the burgomaster’s he was called upon toi; * My nephew is a good soul,” said he, “ but now and then various strange 
write something, but it was found that he could not even write his own name ; thoughts come over him, and he commences his mad ways. | am sorry on this 
in geography he made the most dreadful blunders ; he did not hesitate to tran | aceount, that I cannot be present at the concert, for in my presence he keeps 
sport a German city into France, a Danish city into Poland ; he had read no- the greatest guard over himself; he knows well wherefore. I must say be- 
thing, and the parson often shook his head considerately at the great ignorance, sides in his excuse, that it is not moral wilfulness, but it is a physical infirmity 
of the young man. But still they thought everything excellent which he said —it lies in his very organization. Will you not, Herr Burgomaster, when he 


or did ; for he was impudent enough to insist always that he was in the right,| falls into such thoughts—when he leaps upon a music-desk, or grates upon the 


and the winding up of all his discourse was, “ I understand that much better ” 

The winter drew on, and now the nephew appeared in still greater glory. All 
society was found wearisome, if he were not present ; they gaped if a reason- 
able man said anything, but when the nephew uttered the most foolish trash in 
miserable German, they were all ear. It was now discovered that this excel- 
lent young man was a poet; scarcely an evening went by that he did not draw, 
@ paper from his pocket, and read to the company a sonnet. It is true there. 
were some who asserted of these poems, on the one hand, that they were, 
wretched and without sense ; and on the other, that they had already seen: 
them somewhere in print; but the nephew was not to be put out of counten- 
ance. He read and read, called the attention of the young ladies to his verses, 
and always received a murmur of applause. 

His triumph, however, was at the village balls. There was no one who 
could dance so nimbly, so unweariedly as he; no one ventured upon such bold, 
such extraordinary ornamental pirouettes as this young man. On these occa-' 
sions, his uncle always dressed bim most elegantly in the newest fashion, and, 
although his garments would not sit exactly right upon his figure, yet every 
one thought him dressed in the most tasteful manner. The gentlemen, it is, 
true, were somewhat displeased at the new way in which he commenced on! 
these occasions. Formerly, the burgomaster in his own person had always, 


counter-bass, and the like, will you not loosen a little the high cravat which he 
rents, or, if this does not answer, take it entirely off; you will see then how 
orderly and well-behaved he will become. The burgomaster thanked the sick 
‘man for his advice, and promised, in case of need, to do all he asked. ’ 
The concert-room was thronged ; for all Grunwiesel and the surrounding 
jcountry were present. All the huntsmen, parsons, stewards, farmers, &c , 
from a circle of three leagues, had flocked thither with their large families, to 
lparticipate with the people of the village in this rare pleasure. ‘The village 
jmusicians performed excellently, after these the burgomaster made his appear- 
ance, and played upon the violoncello, accompanied by the apothecary upon the 
flute ; the organist then sang a bass solo with universal approbation, and the 
doctor was applauded not a little during his performance upon the bassoon. 
The first pat of the concert was at an end, and every one was on tiptoe for 
‘the second, in which the young stranger was to sing a duet with the daughter 
of the burgomaster. ‘The nephew had made his appearance in a magnificent 
idress, and had slready drawn upon himself the attention of all present. He 
had, to wit, without asking a question, thrown himself into a handsome easy 
chair, which had veen left vacant for an old countess of the neighbourhood ; he 
stretched out his legs, stared at everybody through an enormous perspective 
glass, which he used in addition to his great spectacles, and played with a large 


opened the ball, and the most respectable young people were then entitled to |mastiff, which, in defiance of the regulations of the evening, he had brought 
regulate the remaining dances, but since this strange young man had appeared, jiuto the company. The countess, for whom the arm-chair had been prepared, 
all this was changed. Without a question, he took the first lady he encounter- \appeared, but no motion did the nephew make to get up and relinguish his 
ed, placed himself at the head, was lord, and master, and king of the ball. As| place. Oa the contrary, he settled himself more comfortably in his seat, and 
the ladies found these manners agreeable and charming, the gentlemen dared/ no one ventured to say a word to the young man on the subject. — The noble 
not object to them, and the nephew was able to maintain his self-chosen dignity.||lady was obliged to sit upon the straw-seats with the rest of the villagers, and 
These balls seemed to afford the old gentleman the greatest delight : he) must have been not a little vexed. ons 
scarcely turned his eyes from his nephew; ne smiled to himself, aad when the, During the excellent playing of the burgomaster, during the organist’s fine 
company crowded around to congratulate him upon having such an agreeable! bass solo, yes, even while the doctor performed a voluntary upon the bassoon, 
and well-bred nephew, he could scarcely contain himself for joy ; he broke out and every one held their breath and listened, he made the mastiff fetch his 
into merry laughter, and behaved himself almost foolishly. The people of pocket-handkerchief, or chatted aloud with his neighbour, so that every one 


Grunwiesel ascribed these singular bursts of delight to the great love he bore’ 
his nephew, and thought it all in order. Now and then, however, he was 


obliged to exercise his paternal care towards the young man, for, in the midst | 


of the most elegant dances, the nephew would take it into his head to seat him- 
self with a bold leap upon the desk where the musicians were placed ; or to 
snatch the double-bass from the hands of the player, and grate frightfully upon 
it; or he would change at once, and dance upon his hands with his legs in the 
air. His uncle would then take him aside, make the most serious remonstran- 
ces, and buckle lis cravat tighter, upon which he became perfectly orderly 
again. 

"he this way did the nephew conduct himself in company and at the balls 
But it is generally the case with manners, that the bad gain ground much more 
easily than the good, and a new striking fashion, although in the highest degree 
ridiculous, has always something contagious for young people, who have not 
yet learned to reflect upon themselves and the world. ius it was also in| 
Grunwiesel with the nephew and his singular habits. When the young people 
saw that he was rather caressed than blamed, for his awkward behaviour, his 
rude laughing and chattering, his rough answers to his elders, and that all this 
was even thought original and striking, they said to themselves, ‘It will be 
very easy for us also to become geniuses.’’ Formerly they had been indus- 
trious, clever young people-—* now,” thought they, “of what assistance is 
‘earning when ove gets along better with ignorance!” ‘They left their books, 
and ran about the streets aad squares Formerly they had been courteous to | 
wards everybody, had waited until they were spoken to, and then answered | 
civilly and modestly ; but now they stood up among the men, chattered, gave 
their opinions, laughed under the nose of the burgomaster himself when he said 


anything, and maintained * that they understood all that much better ” { 


The young people of Grunwiesel had formerly entertained an aversion for 
rude and vulgar behaviour ; now they sang bad songs, smoked tobacco out of 
monstrous pipes. and frequented the common taverns. They purchased also 
great spectacles, although they saw perfectly well, set them upon their noses, 
and believed themselves accomplished young people, for now they looked just 
like the renowned nephew. At homme, or when on a visit, they threw them 
selves with their boots and spurs upon the sofa, hitched along upon their chairs 
when in good company, or leaned their cheeks upon both hands, and their el 
bows upon the table, which was now considered very attractive. In vain did 
their mothers and friends tell tiem how foolish, how improper such conduct 
was ; they appealed to the shining example of the nephew. It was of no avail 
to represent to them that a certain national rudeness must be pardoned in the 
nephew as a young Englishman; the young people of Granwiesel declared 
that they had as good a right as the best Englishman, to be striking and original, 
in a rude way. In short, it was a pity to see how the good habits and customs! 
of the village were entirely destroyed by the bad example of this nephew. 

But the pleasure of these young people in their rade, unconstrained mode of 
life was net of long continuance. The following occurrence altered the scene: 
at once. The amusements of the winter were to close with a concert, which! 
was to be performed, partly by the village musicians, and partly by skilful 
amateurs in Grunwiesel. ‘The burgomaster played the violoncello, the doctor 
the bassoon uncommonly well, and the apothecary blew the flute, although he 
had not a very good mouth for the instrument ; some young ladies of Grun- 
wiesel had studied arias, and all was admirably arranged. The old stranger 
then declared that the concert on this plan would be very fine, but there was 
evidently uo duet prepared, and a duet was absolutely necessary to every, 
well regulated concert. They were somewhat confounded at this declaration | 
The daughter of the burgomaster sang, it is true, like a nightingale, but where’ 
to find a gentleman who should sing with her? They at last bethought them- 
selves of the old organist, who had formerly sung an excellent bass, but thel 
stranger asserted that this was by no means necessary, as his nephew sang in a) 


excellent accomplishment of the young man; he had to sing something as a. 


most accomplished manner. They were not a little astonished at this male ape! an ape! It is a prodigy—it is magic 


who did not know him, wondered at the singular beuaviour of the young gen- 
itleman. 

| Jt was not strange, therefore, that all were anxious to see how he would per- 
form bis duet. The second part began. ‘The village musicians had struck up 
when the burgomaster, with his daughter, stepped up to the young man, hand- 
led him a sheet of music, and said, ** Sir, if it is agreeable to you, we will now 
‘have the duet.” The young man laughed, showed his teeth, sprang up, and 
\the two followed him to the music-desk, while the whole company were full of 
expectation. The organist beat the time, and nodded to the nephew to begin. 
'The latter stared at the notes through his great spectacles, aud broke out into 
(@ hideous, lamentable tone. ‘The organist screamed to him, * ‘Two notes lower, 
imy dear sir! C ! you must sing C!” 

| Buc instead of singing C, the nephew drew off one of his shoes, and threw 
it at the head of the organist, scattering the powder from his wig far and wide 
‘over the company. “ Ab, ha!” thought the burgomaster, as he saw this, “he 
‘is seized now with one of his attacks; he sprang forward, caught him by the 
neck, and loosened the buckle of his cravat. Bsut by this it only became worse 
iwith the young man; he no longer spoke German, but a very singular dialect, 

‘which no one present could understand, and leaped around the hall with wou- 

decful agility. ‘The burgomaster, in despair at this disagreeable interruption of 
ithe evening's amusements, resolved to take off his cravat enurely from the poor 
nephew, since this atiack seemed of uncommon severity But scarcely had he 
done this, when he stood as if benumbed with horror; for instead of a human 
skin of the ordinary color, the neck of the young man was covered with a dark 
‘brown hide,—he commenced his leaps again, higher than ever, and varied them 
‘in the most extravagant manner, thrust his glazed gloves into his hair, tore it 
ioff, and behold! his beautiful hair was a wig, which he threw in the burgomas- 
iter’s face, and his head now appeared covered with the same brown hide. 

He danced upon tables and benches, turned over the music desks, stamped 
upon violins and clarionets, and appeared like a madman. ‘* Catch him, catch 
him!" cried the burgomaster, almost beside himself; ‘ he is out of his senses ; 
catch him!” But this was a difficult business ; for, by this time, he had taken 
off his gloves, and showed long nails upon his fingers, which he thrust into the 
faces of all the people, and scratched them dreadfully. At last, a resolute 
huntsman succeeded in securing him; he pressed his long arms together, so 
that all he could now do was to kick, laughing at the same time, and screaming 
with a hoarse voice. The people now coilected around him, and considered the 
‘strange young man, who no longer looked like a human being. A learned gen- 
jtleman of the neighbourhood, who possessed a large cabinet of natural cunosi- 
ities, and various stuffed animals. stepped forward, examined him attentively, 
and called out full of astonishment, ‘* Good heavens! worthy ladies and gen- 
‘tlemen! how! is it possible that you admit this animal into polite company ? 
isan ape; the Homo Troglodytes of Liouzus. will give six dollars for 
‘him, if you will let me have him to place in my cabinet.” 

Who can describe the astonishment of the good people of Grunwiesel when 
they heard this! ‘What! an ape—an ourang-outang in our society! The 
young stranger nothing but a common ape !"’ they exclaimed, and gazed upon 
‘each other dumb with wonder. They would wot believe it, they would not 
‘trust their owa senses; the gentleman examined the anima! more closely, * But 
lyes it was—it was certainly an ape.” 

But how is it possible '” exclaimed the wife of the burgomaster. “ Has 
he not read his poems tous? has he not dined at our house like any other 
man?” 

“What?” cried the doctor’s wife; “How! Has he not again and again 
drank coffee at my table, and talked Jearnedly, and smoked with my husband ?”’ 

“ How can it be?” exclaimed the men; “has he uot played at nimepins with 
us at the tavern, and disputed on politics just like one of us?” 

“And how!” screamed they ¥ he not even danced at our balls? 


Yes, it is magic and devilish witchcraft,” said the burgomaster, reaching 


trial, and, some singular manners deducted, he sang, they declared, like an| forward the cravat of the nephew, or ape, ‘ Look ! in thig cravat lies the charm 
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which rendered him so agreeable in our eyes.” It was a broad strip of elastic. 
parchment, inscribed with various strange characters. ‘1 believe it is Latin 
Can no one read it?” 

The parson, a learned man, who had often lost a game of chess with the ape, 
stepped up, examined the parchment attentively, and said, “by no means. It 
is Greek—or Arabic—yes—yes—it is a hellish delusion—diabolical witcheralt, 
and must be punished in a most exemplary manner.”’ 

The burgomaster was of the same opivion, and started off immediately to 
the house of the stranger, who alone could be the iagician, while six soldiers: 
aeeren him, carrying the ape. ‘The criminal must forthwith be brought up for 
trial. 

They went to the dreary house, surrounded by a crowd of people, for every. 
one wished to see how the business would terminate They knocked at the 
house dor, rang the bell, bat in vain—no one appeared. The burgomaster iv) 
his rage ordered the door to be broken in. and then made his way up stairs into 
the stranger's chamber Nothing was to be seen there, however, but a variety 
of old furniture ; the strange gentleman could not be found. But upon a writ-| 


of the Shah's, and have every wish to be friendly to the English.” I had the 


messenger brought into my private tent, and wrote a letter, much to the same 


effect as those previously written: that I had only about one hundred men 
with ine, and that we were friends, and my intention was, to remain with them as 
a guest for a few days, for the purpose of shooting and fishing. ‘The Huzzareh 
who brought me the letter, had an opportunity given him of seemg all my 
party—aud observing nun to be a very singular sort of person. and astonished 
at every thing he saw, I showed him my pistols, gun, and a very handsome 
sword, with a gilt scabbard—the report inade by snapping off a few caps with 
the pistols made him stare; the sword seabbard was, in his opinion, of no value, 


| he asked ine whether it was not yellow iron. I now determined to show hin 


something that would strike him forcibly—with this view, | ‘ook ap an accor- 
dian, and showed it to him, without playing it, ‘The mother of pear! keys im- 
mediately attracted his attention. and he asked to have it in his hand, but im- 
mediately on bis taking it, the bellows distended, and some of the keys being 
compressed by his fingers, a sound issued from it, and so frightened the Huz- 
zareb, that he rushed out of the tent, and ran off without letter or message, and 


ing desk lay a large sealed letter, directed to the burgomaster. He imme-, | believe never stopped till he got to his chief. So much alarmed was he, that 
diately opened it and read: — | the Atfghan chiefs, who were waiting outside the Lent. when they saw the man 
** My dear peorle of Grunwiesel— |\run away, theaght I had been intimidating him. When | told them the cause 
** When you read this [ shall be no longer in your village, and you will then |of his alarm, they laughed not a little at the innocence of the Huzzarehs. They 
at last have learned of what rank and country my dear nephew is. Keceive. said they had no doubt, in their own minds, that the foolish fellow thought I 
the jest which I have permitted myself to take with you, as a good lesson not bad released from the accordian some evil spirit, for his destruction. 
to force int2 your society a stranger who wishes to live quietly and by himself.|) A Doorannee, of the Barukzie tribe, came to me to-day, for employment, 
I valued my time too highly to spend it with you, in your eternal gossiping.| hé has recently been in Cabool, where he informs we, great preparations were 
your strange habits, and ridicu!ous mode of life. 1 educated therefore a young inaking for the defence of the citadel, consequent on the hostile movements of 
Ovrang outang, who. as my representative, has gained so great a share of your; the ex-Ameer, Dost Mahomed Khan. He, moreover, informs me, that the 
affections. Farewell! use this lesson, each one after his abilities.” |army in Cabool were making preparations for the field. 1 did not much like 
The people of Grunwiese! were not a little put to shame before the whole! the appearance of the man, who ts, in all probability, an emissary of the Baruk- 
country. Their only consolation was that all had happened by witcheraft The zie chief. I dismissed him, saying that | had no employment for Doorannees, 
greatest mortification, however, was that of the younger part of the commanity, |!, at the same time, sent some of my spies to look after his movemeuts. It be- 
at having imitated the bad habits and manners of the ape. ‘They no longer||0ves me, separated as I a:n from everything in the shape of civilized life, tu 
leaned upon their elbows, or hitched along upon their chairs ; they were silent) keep my eyes open. And my letters from Cabool and Candahar are by no 
until they were spoken to; they laid aside their spectacles, and became polite) "means cheering—from the latter city, a friend of mine writes :— If you have 
and well-mannered as before And when any one fell again into such bad ridi-| not been informed of the Cabool plot, recently discovered, | may as well tell 
culous habits, the people of Grunwiesei would say, “he is an ape’ But the you that letters have been intercepied, implicating must of the influential khans, 
Ourang-outang, who had so long played the young gentleman, became the pro-, at Cabool, in a conspiracy to bring back Dost Mahomed, and turn out Shah 
rty of the learned naturalist who owned the cabinet. He let him run about, Sujah and the English. ‘Tubber Khan, (the ex-Ameer's brother,) is, of course, 
is court yard, gives him food, and shows him as a curiosity to all strangers ;| the head of the plotters at Cabool; the sikhs are, no doubt, concerned in it— 
he may probably be seen there even at the present day. Dem. Review. | and letters to the son of Sultan Mahomed Khan Barukzie, at Kohat, have also 
‘been intercepted. It is suspected Ab-dool-rehman Khan 
» unit, and this makes me apprehend the Gooroo is also connected—and that 
MAJOR LYNCH’S JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE ‘attempts Lave been, or will be made, to communicate wi h Sultan Mahomed, 
AMONG THE GH'LZIES IN 1839-40. |jand the rest of the Shaboodeen family, so, keep your eyes about you.” Ab- 
(Continued. ] |;}dool rehman is a refugee in the Sikh country of Kohat, he is elder brother of 
3d. My friend Woloo Khan, who accompanied me yesterday as a mark of Sultan Mahomed Khan, who was conciliated by me a short time ago. I have 
respect, left me this morning with directions to keep me informed daily of pass-|\never seen him, so, know not how he is disposed towards us—but | am quite 
ing events Previous to luis departure I gave him a handsome cashmere shawl,| certain, that if letters come to Sultan Mahomed, he will send them to me. 
which he has been endeavouring to get from me for some time. He succeeded) Guvoroo (Gul Mahomed Khan) is a dangerous character, and the sooner I can 
to-day by recalling to my recollection the manner in which he had been treated.) manage tv conciliate him, the better Sultan Mahomed is a great ally of his, 
and that no mark of distinction had been since conferred on him, to show we) and | have this day written to him, to request he will write to the Gooroo to 
valued his friendship and services. 1t is usual in this country and in Persia, in) come to him, and that on my return to the Ghilzie cowntry, I shall be happy to 
such cases as the khan’s, to give some present, or mark of distinction. For in-| see him, and do all in my power to acquire his friendship—this letter | have 
stance, a prince governor in Persia will get annoyed with one of his nobles, \giwen to Kouker Khan, the Sulan’s brother, why is sent back to look out for 
and, without inquiring into the cause of his being so, will immediately -order certain emissaries from the Cabool khans, said to be moving about in my dis- 
the noble to be bastinadoed. He will probably, when cool find out that he has trict 
been unjust, and punished without cause. He will then, to show that such was|} 4th. I have been negociating with the Huzzarels all day, and have succeed- 
the case, give the noble some handsome present, and thus conciliate and regain) ed in obtaining an interview with Sultan Bakhur's nephew, who commands the 
his friendship. The same custom prevails in this country. | party in the pass—he arrived in my camp with about sixty horsemen, they had 
! made my first march into the mountains to-day—le!t Shinkey at sunrise,| only to ride about a mile to get to my camp, and it was not a little amusing, 
and, winding through them, reached my camp in the beautiful basin of Res-| to see them galloping this short distance, going through all the manqwuvres of 
senna about nine a m. The first six miles of the march was over a stony) a sham fight, charging, and just as they passed each other, firing off their long 
country, up an extensive valley, through which meanders a stream of delicious |;matchiocks—giving us some idea of what they would do to an enemy, who 
water. In this valley we had some very good coursing with our greyhounds ; would dare to invade their country. On their arrival, { was struck with their 
but as we got further on our journey, we had to collect our men, and proceed) appearance, their horses are much larger, and better than those the Affyhans 
through a narrow pass or gate. he khan, to make a little display in this wild! |ride, and the men themselves have a different appearance altogether frora the 
spot, directed his shield-bearer to sing the Ghilzie war-cry, which had a very |Affghans—they are tall and slight, without beards, and nothing on the head, 
striking effect. It is a wild, piercing cry, or song, which appears to affect and||but a skull-cap. A long vest of freize, and loose pantaloons of the same ma- 
encourage even the horses; and their riders sit more steady im their saddles, terial, with ankle boots, made of the tanned skin of the mountain goat, or ibex, 
and appear much pleased and excited. ‘The song, or cry, is always in praise laced up the centre, formed their dress. Their arms are a long matchlock, 
of some khan who distinguished himself fighting against the Duorannees, or, slung on the back, and round the waist a belt, with a number of pouches at- 


Persians ; and now and then, when opyortunity offered, the minstrel would sing 
the praises of his master, and perchance myself. The cry commences very) 
low, and gradually rises till it becomes a shrill piercing kind of howl. It is,| 
however, by no means disagreeable, and | should fancy well calculated to en-, 
courage their followers in the fight. The pass is ia some parts very narrow, 
and the mountains which form its sides rise perpendicularly to a great heiy\it 
It is about one mile in extent, and might by a few brave men be defended 
against a large army. We entered the basin of Ressenna, studded with fine 
forts, and formed by an amphitheatre of lofty mountains From their sides is- 
sue small streams, which run into the basin, and water its fertile Jands. It is 
by the Affghans considered a little Paradise, and { think justly so. Seattered 
all about it, on the surface, are huge blocks of granite. ihe forts and land 
belung to the Turruckee Ghilzies, who are continually at war with the Hoz 
zarchs, whove lands and forts are only one mile and a half off to the northward 
An open pass leads from the basin into their country. I am now informed that 
the Haozzarehs have taken the alarm at my approach, and have assembled all 
their fighting men to prevent my progress. Indeed, with the assistance of my 
telescope, I can see them from my tent mustering on the heights in the neigh 
bourhood of the pass Doubtless the Affghans have been telling them that | 
wish to invade and take possession of their country. 

Sultan Bakhir, who was presented to his Royal Highness, Prince Timoor, 
when I came into the Ghilzie country, with the army, on the 7th of Jane, is 
the chief of these Huzzarehs, and to him, of course, | wrote a letter, to inform 
him of my approach. I mentioned to him, that having settled the affairs of the 
Ghilzie country. | now come on a shooting excursion into the Hozzarehjat, and 
hoped he would join me without delay. 1 also sent letters to the chiefs in the 
neighbourhoo ji, to the same effect, to show them that my intention i Visiting 
their country was nut hostile. Lowards evening, the chief commanding the 
party in the pass, who I now ascertained to be a nephew of the Saltan’s, sent 
me one of his men with a letter, in which he writes :—'* Notwithstanding tha! 
you have come to Ressenna for the purpose of invading my country with an 
Affghan army, I have assembled my tribe, and will do all I can to | pe your 
goming—at the same time, | beg to say, that I am a good and faithful subject 


tached to it—and onthe left side, their swords. | conversed a great deal 
jwith the khan, who is a very fine intelligent young man, he now promises to 
‘escort me into his country to-morrow morning ; that he was misinformed, as to 
‘the number of my party, and in fact, unnecessarily alarmed at iny appearance. 
\{ showed him the accordian, which had so much alarmed his messenger yes- 
terday, and everything curious that I could think of; he was much pleased 
‘with ail he saw, and promised to show me some inscriptions on the rocks in his 
‘country ; and said he, just before we parted, ‘If you promise not to tell my 
uncle, [ will show you some very fine lead, silyer, and copper mines.” Indeed, 
\his 1aformation increased my anxeity to examine the country, and I have no 
doubt that 1 shall see many curious things in it. 

In the centre of the basin of Kessenna is a large nataral mound, on which 
jare the remains of a fort, or castie ; from the top of it, a very fine view is com- 
imanded of all the forts scattered over the green lands of the basin, and from 
this mound I counted thirty forts, they are merely an enccinte of mud wall, 
jbuilt in the form of a square, with a tower at each angle, and in some of them 
\a high tower rising from the centre of the fort. On these towers, and also in 
the Huzzareh forts, which are, in every way, cunstructed similarly to those of 
‘the Affyghans, just described, are fires lit, and regular watches kept, during the 
jaight ; for these two tribes, ditfering alike in language, manners, and religion, 
jare continually annoying each other in every possible way. Ressenna is, in 
length, from east to west, seven and a half miles ; and from norh to south, its 
vreadth is five miles ; it produced an immense quantity of lucerne and clover, 
the different crops of which are cut and twisted into long thick ropes, and al- 
lowed to dry, when it 1s stored up for the winter supply of forage, for cattle of 
every description. 
| Towards evening, a messenger arrived from Sultan Bakher, with a very kind 
lett r. The sulten, for such is his title as chief of his tribe, writes to welcome 
me to his c,untry, and promises to meet me to morrow, on the march. 

5th. In the saddie early, and aride of seven and a half miles brought me 
to a beautiful clump of willows, round a deep pool. As | entered the Huz- 
zareh country my guide took me as far as he could from the forts we met on 
the line of march ; observing which, I dismissed him, and took my own way ; 
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for I was determined, having once effected an entrance into the cuvntry,tosee Again the khan addressed himself to me, and said, ** Shih (sir,) do you know 

as much of the habitations oi the people as pessible, for now a sense of hos- how it came to pass that the Huzzarelis have all got flat noses!” 

pitality prevented the Huzzarehs from openly objecting to my going where 1) On my desiring to be informed of this singular defect in the Huzzareh cour- 

liked. My march was along a fertile valley, studded here and there with tenance, the khan related the following story : 

forts, and running into it, at different parts, are fine streams, the beds of which’ ‘+ In the formation of the creation the Affghans were first formed, and then 

are formed of alluvial banks, generally collected round high blocks of granite.) the Huzzarehs ; but when the Huzzarel was completed, with the exception of 

My attention was particularly attracted by some very fine chrystals in these! his beard, ic was found that all the hair had been expended in forming the 

beds, which had much the appearance of the diamond. During the day the beards of the Affghans, and that there was none left for the Huzzareh, who, on 

sultan joined me with a large body of followers. We embraced each other, remonstrating on being formed without this great beauty to the human face, 

and he appeared much pleased at seeing me, ard immediately gave orders to| got a slap on the nose, which effectually flattened it, and flat it remained to 
- his lieutenant (or man of business) to go about in the different forts and collect) this day.” 

the Mehmandaree, or materials for a feast. 1 of course protested against tax.| This anecdote, accounting for the flat noses of the Huzzarehs, caused a 

ing the peasants, and begged that I might be allowed to pay for every thing || general burst of laughter, in which the sultan himself jomed heartily, but he 

reovired ; he however laughed at the idea, and informed me that his subjects,\was not to be beat by the khan, and determined to have the last word, re- 

}¢L) their lands on the understand:ng that whenever their chief came amongst) marked, 

tem, they were to find provisions both for himse!f and every follower, or any) That the circumstance of his countrymen having flat noses was too evident 


giceis he might bave with him; indeed, added he, ** you shall not s;end one 
dupee whilst you are in my country, so make yourself contented on this score. 
Do you think,” continued he, * we Huzzarehs are Jess famous for our hospi 
tality than the Ghilzies with whem you have been living. On the contrary, 
there is no people in Asia so famons for their hospitality as we are — Is it not 
so!” said he, appealing to A‘zul Khan, who was seated beside me, listening to 


the conversation. ‘The khan appeared to agree with him, and I found it use-, 
Jess to object to his proffered goodress and liberality. He now requested a_ 


private conversation with me; when the khan and a number of other chiefs got 
up and left us together. 

The sultan then rose, and having examined the tent and looked abvut to see 
that no one was within hearing, came, and sitting himseif down close to ine 
beyan to pat me on the back F 

* Well,” said I, * sultan, what is the cause of your pleasure?” 

“Oh,” replied he, “you English are knowing fellows, and none more so 
than yourself. You have found that owing to the appearance of Dost Mahomed 
in the field, to regain his power among the Affghans, that you were not safe in 
the Ghilzie country, and you have brought a number of their khans with you, 
and have come into my country, ostensibly on a shooting excursion. but ac- 
tually taking them out of harm's way, and yourself in safety; for you know 
right well you are safe so long as you are in my country. But,” added he, 
“do you think these Affghans could come here if you had not been with them !” 


to be denied, but he would not allow that they were formed after the A ffghans, 
for said he, * itis well known that wo attention wes paid to the formation of 
the Affghans, whose origin is as follows: after all the other different tribes and 
‘nations were formed and completed, a certain portion of the buman material 
| was left, and the creator being et a loss to know what to do with it, directed it 
to be put into a bag, and well shook, which having been done, the mouth of 
‘the bag was opened, and the Atighans shaken ovt of it.”” 
The announcement of dinner put a stop to this conversation. The sultan 
| speaks very good Persian, and as far as language went had the advantage of 
| the khan, who speaks it but indiflerently. However, it passed off to my satis- 
' faction ; and I now find that the Affghans do pour the butter as described by 
‘the sultan into the mouths of their newly-born infants,” and for which no rea- 
‘son is given. The reason the Huzzarehs give for throwing or rather washing 
| their infants in cold water, is to inake them hardy and accustomed to coid, for 
| their ccuntry is at least three thousand feet above that of the Affghans, and 
consequentiy much colder. Indeed the wheat is in some parts of the country 
| still on the ground, not ripe or fit fer the sickle. 
6ih. I have been employes all dey in siding about this beautiful valley and 
| making a survey of it; like Ressenna it is with the exception of the little pass 
; by which I entered it surrounded on all sides by a lofty barrier of rugged 
! mountains ; along its eastern boundary flows a noisy little stream which rushes 
| out of the valley by a narrow gurge, and runs into that of the Tornuck at 


I was of course pleased te find the sultan give me credit for so much dis-) Shinkey. The vailey is divided into four parts, each belonging to a different 
cernment ; told him [ was quite certain of the fidelity of the Ghilzies, so long) tribe orclan. The northern division belongs to aclan called Loud that to the 
as we continued to treat them kindly, and gave them what they were entitled, Southward Kokee to the eastward Angoree and to westward Moska, these 
to, and added }, if Dost Mahomed were even to succeed in getting the country,| clans have got one hundred and fifty forts and a population of about three 


he could not be more kind to the Ghilzies than we were. 


| thousand souls. The Affyhan: call the valley Angoree and the Huzzarehs 


“Oh but,” replied he, ‘they do not like you in their hearts, and would de-/ Naran, it is entered from the eastward by the gorge through which the river 


stroy you, as they would us, to-morrow, if they had the power. So you did. 
well to come amongst vs, and fear net, but you shall be taken good care of so! 
long as you remain, and when the country of the Affghans is again settled, you! 
can join your countrymen again in safety. I am delighted,” contmned the 


able us to recover the country the Affghans have been seizing from the dit-! 
ferent Huzzareh tribes for many years past. Jn fact, it is our wish you should 
be in the country of the Affghans, for we know you will not allow them to en- 
croach any more on our lands; and if you should at any time require our as- 
sistance, you already know how happy we ere to afford it for the utter exter-. 
mination of our enemies the Affyhans.”’ 

The sultan concluded this friendly speech so far as it regarded myself with 
much feeling ; and although not wishing to undeceive or agree with him in all) 
he had said regarding the object of my visit, and the animosity he so strongly) 
evinced to the Affghans, still [ could not help considering hin a very shrewd) 
fellow and a man of no ordinary judgment. I thanked him sincerely for what} 
he said in favour of the English, and promised to do all in my power to obtain the 
lasting friendship of my government, and at all events he might be certain of my, 
friendship. A number of his subjects now came to complain to him that the! 
lieutenant or niab has been collecting more provisions than ke has been en-! 
titled to from them He immediately sent for the niab, and investigated the, 
business inright good style. He found the niab guilty of partiality to some of, 
the people, and, of a consequence, injustice to others ; aud for which he strongly) 
rebuked him, calling him a pidersookhta (son of a burnt father,) and promising 
to crop his ears for him, if he did not perform his duty without partiality, fa- 
vour, or affection ‘This little affair broke up our private conversation, and the. 
Affghan khans were again admitted, and a lively conversation took place on. 
the relative merits of the Affghan and Huzzareh manners. religion, and lan-| 
guage. I, of course, took no prrt, but was not a little ed:fied at all I heard! 
on both sides of the question, 
was contented to listen and gaia iwtvrmation. The sultan laughed « ¢ ud deal 
at the system of courtship and marriage amongst the Affghans. 


debouches, but it is very narrow and so naturally stony thata few men could 
protect it against thousands, its sides are formed by two immense basaltic rocks 
arising to the height of three hundred feet ; it is entered frum the westward 
bya less difficult gorge than that just described, through which passes the 


hi sultan, ‘to have you here at this time, for I am, and have always been, anxious ‘oad from Sunge Masha the residence of the Sultan ‘The vatiey is nine miles 
k to make friends of the English ; for | know they will never be able to make long and in the broadest part two and a half miles. During my ride 1 dis- 
§ friends of the Affghans, with whom they will always be at war; and thus en. covered quanities of irou ore and some copper but no coal The sultan took 


me to avery curious old tower in the cenire of the valley, he says there area 
great many of them all over the country, and no body knows what they were 
intended for, but that they were formerly called Meles; it is made of a small 
burat brick and a kmd of cement, its diameter taken inside is eighteen feet, 
and the height of that portion of it which remains upright is thirty feet, 


j itas the only building of burnt brick in the valley ; seeing that I took some 


‘trouble to examine and sketch it minutely, the sultan said that he would show 
much more extraordinary things than that as he went along, that ata place 
called Sir-e-Sadok there were inscriptions on the rocks which no one has ever 
been able to decipher, and that in a part of the country called Ugerston, the 
ruins of a large ancient city were to be seen and from which the people brought 
him coins and all kinds of curious things. I gave the eultan a handsome cash- 
mere shawl in the presence of all the Ghilzie Khans and to some of his minor 
chiefs I gave scarfs of inferior quality, but all were exceedingly pleased with 
this attention to their chief who is really a very surprising person for this out 
of the way part of the country, be is quite a literary character and quotes Hafiz 
and Soodee with great tact, in fact he is by far the cleverest man I have met 
since my arrival in Afghanistan. ‘Towards evening I took my fun and rode 
to the eastward of the valley and sot quail in the numerous rye fields scattered 
all over it at this season of the year. ‘The Huzzarebs had never before seen 
bird shot on the wing and they were not a little surprised to see me shoot the 
quail flying. When the bird fell, the suitan himself would ren and pick it up 
expressing great astonishment. On reaching the mountains which form the 
eastern boundary of the valley, the sultan rode up avery steep part of them 


cewe no bad feeling shown on either side, [) aboot two hundred feet above the plain, | thought my horse would never get 


up, however, on reaching the top, my attention was directed to a large hole in 
the mountain side about five hundred feet above us, and out of which the sul- 


* You Affghans,” said he, “ are generally betrothed a long time previous to) tan declared some of his people had brought him silver ore, it was rather too 


marriage, and when a young man wishes to see his mistress, he is obliged to! 
send to the mother and give notice of his visit. On his arrival in the house of) 


much for me to attempt myself, but | sent one of my men with a guide to ex- 
amine the place and bring me some of the clay or stones he would find scat- 


his intended bride, he is introduced to her in her bed room, where she appears tered about the place, the man returned after two or three hours absence, and 


finely dressed out, with the mother sitting beside her, who keeps watch all 


brought me back some lead ore in which there 1s doubtless a portion of silver. 
After a pleasant excursion we returned to our camp and had dinner. Before 


night in the room, to prevent any thing contrary to the Affghan mode of court- 


ship taking place.” 

“Oh but,”’ replied the khan, ‘the Huzzarehs have no courtship at all,— 
they herd together like so many sheep, and at night they all sleep in the same 
room ; and our merchants who come into this country to barter their goods in 


iwe parted, the sultan gave orders for a grand shooting excursion which is to 
‘take place to-morrow, and this evening about one thousand men proceed to a 
shooting place in the mountains, and take up their position in extended order 
jall round the out-skirts of the mountaim, and the sultan informs me that to- 
morrow morning when we take our places with our guns in the shooting ground, 


id exchange for your buckskin and grain, tell us some very singular stories of 

i your domestic arrangements.” these men will keep up a continued fire and advance towards the spot appoin- 

IK Sultan.—“ But what is this we hear of your mode of treating your new-born| |ted for us, and drive before them al] the deer, wild goats, and sheep, which 

iy infants. We hear immediately the child is born you pour a quantity of clari- abound in these mountains ; he promises me great sport to-morrow 

i? fied butter down its throat, I suppose with a view to choke them.” 7th. Made a march of seven miles out of the valley of Naran over a narrow 

i Khan.—* But that is not worse than what you do to your children, for you, pass ; entered another valley called Doud, found my tent pitched in a beauti. 

eT throw them, immediately after birth, into snow-water, and thus endeavour to,|tul garden with astream passing through it; the person who made it was at \ 

‘i kill them by cold. But probably this will account for the Huzzarehs having) one time a man of some influence in this country, but made himself disagreea- J 
no beards.”’ ble to the sultan who beseiged his fort with a large body of men, and after seve- 


4 


There is no subject so disagreeable to the Huzzarehs as this want of beard, 
and the Affghans never fail to remind and taunt them on this natural defect. 
The sultan, whose mother is of Affghan extraction, has fortunately got a tole- 
rable beard, and in consequence took the khan’s remark in good part, but re- 
taliated by observing, that a beard was certainly ornamental to the face, but it 
should be of moderate size, not like those of most Affghans, which, said he, are 


iral days fighting, the sultan succeeded in destroying the walls of it, by means 
of water. 1 have before in describing the manner in which these forts are con- 


| * [ne Afighans have a very singular confidence in this ROGUN (clarified butter.) 
They believe it to be an infallible cure both for internal and external diseas:s ; and if a 
man gets a wound of any kind, slight or dangerous, in action, the rogun is immediately 
applied, and 1 have seen myself the arm of a man, which was wounded by a grape shot, 
well knit and cured, and on asking what means had been used to effect the cure, 


large enough for a hare to nestle in (kaubi kir goush ) 


| wer was—rogun. 
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structed, remarked that their walls are made of mud with no foundation, so! 
that as soon as the grovad on which they are built is moistened, down comes 
the wall; the sultan on this occasion turned the water out of the stream (close 


by) round the for: and thus succeeded in taking it. i| 


After breakfast we proceeded to the mountain to shoot the deer, and wild 
ats. Immediately we had taken up our position, the sultan waved a waite) 
searf, and firing commenced from every quarterall round us. The mountain, 
in which the shooting ground is, is the highest of the range and the top of it 
is not less than two thousand feet above where we sat ; on the very summit of 
this, were the Huzzarebs firing away ; they gradually advanced towards us 
driving every thing before them ; and we saw numbers of wild sheep, deer, 
and goats; and returned to our camp witha great number of them. The sul 
tan's son a fine young Jad, shot his first buck to day, and is not a little proud of 
himself. There were at least one thousand men in the field, and firing and 
howling as they descended the mountain's brow had a very striking effect. 
This sport the Affghans and Huzzarehs have two names for, Jeergab, and Hu- 
boorgon, and the mountain in which the shooting place is, they call Majooar 
Mugoo. This valley is like that of Naran covered with cultivation, studded 
with forts ; it is however narrower than Naran, and the mountains by which it 
is bounded on the west, not so lofty or difficult of access as those which form 
the western boundary of Naran. 
8th. Marched four miles to soine forts called Zeruck : at the entrance of a 
in the mountains to the westward ; here ends the valley of Doud which is; 
eleven miles long from north to south ; and two miles broad in the broadest 
part of it. It is usual in this country when the son of a chief or great man 
shoots his first buck, for the fainily to kill a number of sheep and give a grand 


lsilver, and attached great value to it. I dismissed him saying that he was a 
lucky fellow not to have been shot for desecting his colours ; he in reply to this 
icharge protested thet he was not the first to run away, that he stood till he saw 


ithe Engtish disperse, each man taking his own way, (a very improbable story). 


jAfter abusing him a good deal for his cowardice I got rid of him ; and on en- 
\quiry I now find he is the chief of a number of Huzzarehs, sent by the sultan 
jsome months ago to Ghuznee, to repair the works of that fortress. The sultan 
itells me that he warned our authorities of the uselessness of these men far 
ifrom their own bomes, and requested that they might be sent away from Ghuz- 
nee. ‘They were not, however, and I suppose ran away before a shot was 
lfred atthem. And he now fears the consequences of their conduct, and begs 
ime to write to our authorities at Caboo! to clear up the matter, and with this 
'view he hes written himselfto Sir Willam H. M'Naghten and Sir Alexander 
|Burnes, indeed, I forwarded the letters with my own 
| After leaving the dell of Mugree, the road descends, and following the 
|windings of a small stream fora distance of two miles and a halfthrough a 
‘narrow gorge in the mountains, towering up on either side with large basaltic 
icolumns on their summits. Leaving the gorge we got into an open valley 
called Oloomkuddah, which is very ter:ile and belongs to the Hozzareh tribe 
of Boosate ; from it two other small valleys branch off, one to the east and one 
to the west. The direction of my march to-day has been generally northerly. 
The wheat is still on the ground unfit to cut, which circumstance alone, gives 
a tolerable idea of the temperature of this climate during summer. It is now 
in the mornings very cold, and we generally have slight frost during the nights. 
The most remarkable feature in the panoramic view of the Argundab moun- 
‘tains, observable from my camp, is the lofty peak of Sir-e-Saduk. It appears 


feast, on which occasion prayers are offered up for the future success of the to rise about four hundred feet above the other mountains. | am informed 
young sportsman. The sultan has asked permission to be absent to-day. for \that there are inscriptions on the rocks at its base, and that Hindoos come from 
the purpose of sacrificing a number of sheep at the shrine of some revered saint all parts of the country on pilgrimage to it. I hope to be able to examine it 
close by ; and he intends to feast the whole of the people who accompanied us minvtely to-morrow. In the afternoon, | mounted to proceed to Sung-e- 
yesterday on our shooting excursion : feeling a little fatigued | was excused. Masha, the residence of the Sultan Bakher, who has been making great prepa- 
n fact these people think of nothing else but shooting and feasting ; they rations for my reception. Aride of six miles, occasionally passing a small 
trouble themselves but little about money, which when they get, they melt. stream called Coman, brought me to the Argundab river. Croseing the stream, 
down, and turn into a silveror gold ferrule fortheir long matchlocks. They which was very rapid and op to my horse's girths,I proceeded along the right 
never take money for their sheep, or in fact any thing they wish to part with.| bank a distance of three miles, when a numberof men came to meet me, and 
but they invariably barter for cloth; and if an Affghan wishes to obtain any- conducted me to a green sward on the bank of the river, on which the sultan 
thing from an Huzzareh in his own country where he wants not money, he will shad erected a large tent or Khere gah for my reception. He assisted me off my 
offer him so many yuz (yards) of Shooie (coarse cotton cloth). Indeed before horse, and was exceedingly polite in welcoming me to his residence. His fort 
our arrival in Afghanistan when money was not so plenty as it is at present, is close by; but it would notdo to admit me into it, to be stared at by the 
I am informed that the Huzzarehs knew not what money was, and even now beauties ofhis harem. [could not, however, have wished fora better spot 
they will not take money like other people in exchange for their goods. than that on which the sultan has pitched my camp—it is a beautiful little par- 
A letter arrived to-day from Kauker Khao, whu informs me that in conss- adise, close onthe river which rushes over a number of large blocks of black 
quence of seeing much confusion ina small district called Omekee, the pro. granite, forming a wild and noisy waterfall. He had atone time a fine house 
perty of the lately deposed chief Summed Khan ; he had placed his men in bere, in which, he informs me, he used to enjoy and regale l.mself and his 
the forts to keep order. | fear this young fellow will get me into trouble, al-, friends ; but the brother of Dust Mahomed, Ameer Khan, who was at one time 
though he may possibly have been doing good | sent back an answer to his) |sent into the Huzzarehjat to collect tribute from the Huzzarehs, finding the 
letter, and warned him to be cautious and not give upneccessary offence to |sultan absent, and thinking, I suppose, the house too fine foran unclean Huz- 
Summed ; who, he informs me, has recently returned from Cabool to his own) /zareh, knocked it down, and nothing but the rains are be seen to at present. 
residence, and has been spreading reports prejudicial to our interests. I asked Late inthe evening a grand feast was placed before me, and, my Affghan 
the khan to get me direct evidence of this fact and to keep quiet till my bans assembled, we set to work, aod it has seldom fallen tomy ‘ot since my 
return. jarrival in Afghanistan, to partake of a better dinner than the sultan spread be- 
%h. Marched four miles through the pass to a beautiful little dell in the fore me. There were nine or ten different pillaus, and kubbabs without num- 
mountains called Mugree ; the road is generally good, and the pass by no ber. In short, more good things than are usually seen at an Afighan entertain- 
means difficult ; Ihave now gota range of mountains between me and the ment. My Ghilzie friends pronounced it to be the best cooked dinner they 
valley of Doud ; which runs noith and south; and the direction of this day’s had ever eat of, and were loud and eloquent in their praises of their host's 
march has been nearly west. Afzul Khan came to me to-day, to inform me iberality and good taste. They had taken care, however, to send some of 
that some Huzzarehs had just arrived in a neighbouring fort where some of their own men in advance yesterday, to kill the sheep and lambs, for they 
his men happened to be at theftime. They reported that an engagement had would not eat a sheep that was killed by any Huzzareh, which they consider 
taken place between the English and Dost Mahomed Khan's army ot Usbeck, in jaurram or uneclean.—[ 7'e b¢ Continued) 
which the former were routed ; and in proof of what they said, they fore 
an officer's sword and some pistols, which they said they had been enabled to | 
run away with. I immediately sent for the sultan, who summoned the men | 
forthwith, and the sword was produced but no pistols. On enquiry from the BY FLEXIBLE GkUMMET.—(Resumed from a jormer No.) 
men how they came into possession of the sword, they informed me that a | JEAN BLACKEMAN, THE PRIVATEER'S MAN. 
British officer who commanded an outpost in advance of Bamean, was obliged | Of all the scoundrels that ever did discredit to “the haman form divine,” 
to retire on the arrival of the Usbeck army under the command of Dost Ma- the most consummate in villany, and the most perfect in the practice of it, 
homed ; and that in the confusion of the retreat, seeing guus destroyed and were to be found iv the French privateers during the Napoleon wars ; and I 
many things left behind, he with several othermen took the alarm and fled to tirmly believe the crew of the lugger that captured us pre-eminently surpassed 
their own country: he said he got the sword from ,another Huzzareh, and that | the rest,—thcy were composed of all nations, from the four quarters uf the 
he thought it belonged to au officer of the name of Broadfoot. [ have had no’ globe, and rivalled each other as dexterous thieves. To be sure there was not 
English letters from any quarter since my arrival in this district, so know not uch occasion for the ¢mployment of light tingers in the way of picking pock- 
what is going on in the low country. The Affghans have a great laugh at the ‘ets, for there was no fear of magisterial interposition, as they wee uuder no 
Hozzarehs for running away, and | am very anxious for information of what restraint or control whatever ; but it seemed so natural to them to steal, that I 
has really taken place, for it is pretty clear to me, that a battle has been fought firmly believe they could not refrain from robbing one ay other, merely to keep 
in which doubtless our troops have been victorious. their hands in use,—as for picking my pockets, the thing was utterly impracti- 
Ihave letters to day from Sultan Mahomed Khan and his brother Puckar. cable, inasmuch as they had left me no pockets to be picked ; for we had not 
Khan ; the former inclosed a letter he had received from Kauker Khan and been down in the privateer'’s hold five minutes before I was reduced to my 
which he now sent for my private information, he writes to his brother.— jdrawers aid a filthy old check shirt, that 1 was politely favoured with, in ex- 


REMINISCENCES OF A FRENCH PRISON. 


“ Tne Farringees (English) have given ne the government of Omekie and if | 
you wish to continue on brotherly terms with me, you will direct Puckar Khan 
to take his men away from that distuct, if you do not our friendship must 
cease."" Sultan Mahomed further informs me that he has received a letter 
from Gul Mahomed Khan (Gooroo) consulting him as to the propriety of com | 
ing in to me, and that he had strongly advised him todo so without delay., 
Puckar makes sad complaints against his brother Kauker who is a wild young 
fellow and literally cares not what he does. I answered the letters and dis- 
patched the messenger with them to Sultan Mahomed ; | wrote advising him 
to see the Kauker, and endeavour to keep him in order, and his brother Puck- 
ar to keep quiet and not to mind what bis foolish brother had done, and that 
on my return J] would 
ker to join me forthwith. He was made too much of when he went to court, 
with his Roya! Highness Prince Timoor, and now he has got what the Persians 
call “ wind in the head,” and doubtless wishes to upset the influence of his 
elder brothers. 
_Mugree is merely a little dell in the pass from the valley of Doud into the! 
district of Loman, which I shail enter to-morrow ; the mountains by which it is, 
surrounded have a very singular basaltic appearance, and the summits of them 
look as if they were crowned by bodies of men. There are five forts in this 
romantic dell through which runs a mountain torrent. | 
10th. Half past six, en route, and a march of four miles anda half, brought) 
me to my camp pitched in a spot, which commands a view of the valley of the 
Argundab river, about si& miles distant. On leaving my ground this morning.. 
the runaway Huzzareh from whoin I took the sword yesterday, came up to em 
to 


t all to rights again ; and I'sent an order to the Kau \ 


iwhilst curses were infinitely more predominant than prayers. 


change for my clean white ones; for | had put on two before leaving the brig. 
In the lugger’s between-decks we found the Master, the Mate, and six sea- 
men of a Baltic trader that had been taken ; alsothe crew of the brig, that had 
twice shared a similar f.te. The whole of them, with the exception of the 
Masters. were stripped almost naked, and in irons. Several wounded men were 
lying on some loose sails, groaning, and occasionally shneking most bitterly, 
There was no 
surgeon to attend to them, and most of the wounds were of a very dangerous 
nature, so that the uofortunate fellows, in addition to the anguish of body, had 
also to endure in mind the certainty of death. When they ascertained ov my 


descending that I was the English prizemaster of the brig, their blasphemous 


execrations were poured forth with great vehemence and volubility: and one 


iof them, raising himself to look at and denounce me, suddenly. whilst uttering 


anathemas, a gush of blood burst out of his mouth, and he fell backwards—a 
corpse. The whole spectacle was truly horrible and disgasting. 

* Well, Muster Grummet,” said Andrews, after gathering a few articles to- 
Zether on which I could sit down, * this here arn't ezactly according to Cocker, 
Or Hamilton Moore either,—it’s somut worse than a genelman’s drawing-room, 
but never mind, sir, it's not no manner of use grieving, though I must own that 
a better outtit in regard of the duds wouldn't be at all unpleasant. I'm blessed, 
Muster Grommet, but we looks for all the world like a bed of oysters a moult- 
ing,—and what a precious set of rascals we've got among,—why there's some 
on ‘em parley-woos in English as well as I can.” Then, turuirg to his old 
shipmate, the Quartermaster, ** Halloo, Miller, can you lend us a puir of kaee- 
buckles ?” 


" Knee-buckles!” returned the other, “ why I'm ashamed on you for azing 
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me,—but I supposes it’s all because I’ve got this here Highlandmun’s kilt en, 
and the old man pointed to half a shirt be had girded round his loins, the ta:!s 
of which buag down, and bore a little resemblance to the articlenamed. * Bur 
mind what I say, lad,” continued he, ‘this here howld is a palace compared 
with many places as we shall be stowed in before we gets to our destination. 
I've been over the rod afore, Muster Grummet, and you travels without the 
help of milestones to hold on by. 1 was once clapped in limbo, with about a 
hundred more, in an underground wault, and we were obligated to stand all 
night, for the rats were so thick together that it was impossible to have a cawk 
without laying Gown upon them, and when they squealed out it brought a jittle 
thousand more to answer the hail.” 

The remark of Andrews relative to the English tongue was perfectly correct, 
there were five or six of our countrymen in the sugger, old Deal and Folke 
stone smugglers, who had been exchequered and outlawed at home for dealing 
in the contraband ; and as these found it impossible to swear except in their 
native phrases, they were reedily detected. To have upbraided them for fight- 
ing against their country would most probably have brought down on our beads 
every kind of vexatious resentment; and certainly the outlawry which expa- 
triated them was a plausible excuse to plead in extenuation. 

As soon as the prize-crew of English had been secured, both lugger and brig 


made sail for Dankirk, the place to which the privateer belonged, and I was 


liberated from my hateful confinement, and permitted to go on deck. The 
Master was walking aft, well armed (as indeed were all the men), and to him 
I immediately addressed myself, in French, by inquiring whether he considered 
the treatment [ had received was proper to be inflicted on a British officer, who 
had done no more than his duty. 


** As far as [ ain individually concerned,” answered he, “I regret and apo. |) 


logise for the violence you sustained at my hands. 1 was much exasperated by 


The dinner-table was well filled with good and snbstantial fare, and I sat 
down with better appetite to the meal, because | was satisfied that my men had 
been eared for, Blackeman’s brother was the only person with us, and | found 
the privateers man ashore a totally different man to the Captain of the lugger 
on board. There was no longer either roughness or vulgarity, but, whether 
real or assumed, an airof gentility perveded his manners that greatly os ume 
me; and [I could not avoid thinking that he sometimes appeared as if rehears- 
ing a part for the stage, so theatrical were his attitudes and flourishes. Still 
there was nothing really objectionable to find fault with, and his display of ge- 

 »erosity was unbounded,—he treated me with the utmost courtesy,—had 1 been 

-an Admiral, instead of a poor hungry reefer, he could not have behaved with 
sreater attention, and I hardly need say, that having been for three days upon 
very short allowance, | made the best use of my tceth, and a few glasses of 
ripe, racy. sparkling champagne, of the choicest quality, did not fail of ite ef- 
fects in unloosing the yoke-lines of the tongue. 

The evening was very tempestuous, the snow fell thick and heavy, and the 
wind howled in fitful gusts down the chimney ; but we were under shelter, the 
fire glowed brightly, wines and liquors were wepon the table, and Blackeman 

‘never allowed conversation to flag—he was boastful of his exploits, which, 
however, be candidly admitted had been achieved more by trick and manage- 
iment than ty fighting or by deeds of gallantry. 

‘| © | eannot help thinking that you were not originally intended for your pre- 
‘sent profession,” said [, ** and the treedom with which vou converse in English 
eads me to believe that you have often visited my country ; for though the 
| tongue may be acquired by study, yet it is seldom that a correct pronunciation 
‘1s gained, except by intercourse with my countrymen,” 

“You are right, my young friend,”’ answered he, ‘it is the war that has 
‘made me what | am, though I can claim no higher or more exalted parentage 


the joss of my men, which compels me to return to port before my intended, than an honest and hardy fisherman, whose occupation carried him very often 
cruise is up,—besides,” and he looked with a strange sort of equivocal expres-) ¥pon your coast, and frequently into your ports and harbour-, which not only 
sion of countenance as he waved his hand towards his people, ‘* where Mon-|,made me, who accompanied him, conversant with your language, but also at- 
sieur, could { obtain such another fine crew to suit fy purpose as these brave| forded me an accurate knowledge of every shoal, rock, or danger, and in the 


citizens before us? Those who are gone were of a similar character,” and he 


affected to shed tears. They were clever fellows, Monsieur,—very clever,— || 


pauvres enfans !” 


“ They do not appear to be under any very great degree of control,” said I, 


in French, and then added, rather bitterly, in English, * the ogly rascals!” 
The reply was prompt, and fluently in my own language, * Troe, Mons:eur. 
I cannot speak very favourably of their beauty ; but they are really handsome 
boys tor my work ” : 
*« But surely you do not countenance the system of wholesale plunder thar 
they carry on,” remonstrated 1; “here have myself and my people not only 


been robbed of everything, but strack and abused besides. I saved your men. 


from death, and the ungrateful scoundrels have behaved like savages.” 

“| am truly sorry, sir, to know that you have good cause to complain,” an 
swered he, “but what canI do? Those gen'lemen,” and again he waved his 
hand towards as ill-looking a set as ever it was my lot to behold, “ those gen- 
tlemen would not stay with me one hour alter I got into harbour if I was to re 


| course of time I became an experienced pilot ” 

| “The history of your life must be« rather interesting one,” observed I, de- 
'sirous of drawing him out. 

will not deny that my adventures have been eventful,” replied he, “ per- 
||naps more so than generally fulls to the lot of one man; but still they show 
|what may be achieved by daring and perseverance, not unattended by skill 
\ithough, for I believe | may, without vanity, lay claim to that. If, however, a 
j few particulars in the life of a fisher boy will amuse you, come, draw up to the 
| fire, English-fashion—mix yourself some grog—or there is wine if you prefer it 
|\—and | will overhaul my memory, under a hope that you will learn from it 
‘something that may tend to your futv.e advantage.” 

|| Of course | thank d him for his consideration, and very willingly complied 
iwith his request. The brother had quitted the room, so that we were alone ; a 
‘pair of wax-tights illumined the apartment—everything looked cheering—and 
\\after preparatory observations he began. 

i “It was in a smal) hovel, bung about in the inside with fishing-nets and si- 


strain them in their little peculiarities, and then my logger might be broken up Milar gear, that I first came into this world of care and anxiety. Bat what of 


for firewood, Sailors are very difficult to obtain,—they cannot get enough to|/that'—let us live whilst we can 


man the fleets.” 


** Whatever you may think of their ‘little peculiarities,’ as you call them, ||| 


shall most assuredly make full representation in the proper quarter,” s«id I; 


** and perhaps robbing and assaulting an unarmed and defenceless prisoner may, 


not be exacily tolerated by the Minister of Marine. You speak English wel! 
for a native of France, and it would sadly pain my heart were I for one moment 


to think you were a couniryman.” oe 
‘Nor am |,” responded he; * Dunkirk is the place of my nativity. But | 


have often been in England.”’ 


“Where | am certain you always met with hospitality,” exclaimed I wit! | 


quickness. 


** Your prisons wefe not over-comfortable places,” returned he sharply, ‘and 


I have seen the inside of more than one.” 
* Well, | will diseuss the subject no further with you; but must demand 
some portion of my clothe-, as well as those of my men. If this is refused | 


shall send every particular to my own Government; and should you at any! 


time be taken yourseif, the circumstances will not tell very well in your beball 
and | turned away. 

in about an hour’s time I was invited down into the cabin, where I was pre- 
sented with a pair of trousers and my uniform coat, a waistcoat of the Captain's 
was added ; and [ also succeeded in obtaining some loose apparel for my men 
which we were all glad to accept, for the weather was piercing cold. We saw 
no Engtish cruisers from the time of our capture, and on the second day we 
entered Dunkirk Harbour, and the prisoners were landed, and conducteel unde: 
an escort to the town gaol. At first no distinction whatever was made betweer: 
the offi ers and the men; but at the lapse of five or six hours I was liberated 
on parole, and Wlackeman, the Captain of the lugger, came to the prison en: 
pressi.gly invited me to his house. Although I felt a repugnance at associat. 
lug with such a man, as I looked upon him im no other character than a salt 


water highwayman ; yet, without money, and nearly destitute of e/othing, any- 
thing like sympathy was grateful to the heart,—besides, I hoped to convert any 


influence he might possess to the better treatment of my poor fellows 


The vunfledged being who then was intro- 
iduced to society with as little cerer ony asa blind puppy, is now some five-and- 
\\thicty years of age, and has contrived, by industry and his breins, to obtain a 
| genteel and comfortable establishment with property sufficient to maintain it, 
{and which | sincerely hope to increase by the bounteous liberality of your coun- 
| trymen, who, in relying vpon some gun-brig convoy to cover the insurance, are 
jie good atholics—trusting more to the priest than they do to themselves. 
‘Of course parting company with the Commodore in the night, or any other 
miscellaneous accident, stands for nothing—the Underwriters must pay, though 
‘ship and cargo may not be worth one bali of the amount they are insured for.’’ 
‘| “You do not mean that frauds like that you have alluded to, ever actually 
‘occurred,’ said ', not a little nettled that he should describe any of my coun- 
\trymen in so heinous a light 
| “ Bot I do though,’ answered he, positively, **there’s not a convoy that 
‘\crosses the North Sea but has one or more amongst the vessels which are in- 
ended to be captured. | know it well, for : have often been cheated by them, 
‘supposing | hada rich prize, when im fact many of the cases contained mere 
‘roboish. How thy managed this at your Custom-house may easily be guessed 
vat, and no doubt both officers aid owners pocketed a tolerably handsome profit 
on the heavy loss tha: was sustsined. But | am heaving ahead of my reckon- 
ing, and must go back to my days of childhood—I! may almost say infancy ; 
tor soon after | could ran alone, [ was bundled into the bout to go fishing, 
‘hough | caug»t more thrasbings than I did fish, and this re: dered me hardened 
and well-seas ned to whatever came uppermost—nay more, when the gales 
vould not let us put to sea, and {| was forced to remain at home, my mother, 
fearfol that | should not get my full allowance of beeting, generally administered 
iner share of chastiseme: ts, and I may trely say that everything, whether bad or 
yood—though I think there was a far greater proportion of the former than 
he latter—was thoroughly beat into me. At the outset, any weapon that lay 
near et hand served the purpose of mflicting punishment ; but as | grew older 
and more civilized, they r. fined upon the social system. and made me carry a 
| rope’s erd in my pocket, which I was o: liged to produce to any kind friend who 
|/feit an earnest cesire to flog me. You look douvtirgiy, Monsieur, but I assure 


‘Good bye, Master Grummet,” said Andrews, as I was quitting the place of lyou it isthe fact, so that in my early years you must be sensible that many 


confinement, **we all knows as you won’t forget us; and a glass of grog or 
two in this here miserable hole would cherish the cockles of the heart,—wouldn’t 
it, Miller? Why don’t vou speak out, you owld sea dragon !” 


“ Why, aye, Muster Grummet, Andrews is much about right,” remarked | 


Miller, * but I never said nothing, because I koow our officer wil! do his best 
for us in the grub way ; and a truss or two of clean straw, for dunnage, wouldn't 
be amiss; for this filthy stuff,” kicking it with bis foot, “ is all alive.” 

- | promised to exert myself; and at my earnest solicitation, I enjoyed the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing that good soup and bread were supplied by Blackeman, 


and pot only clean straw spread, but a blanket a piece given to the puor fellows, | 
as weil as the coveted grog. 


The Captain of the logger had a handsome house, in the street leading to the 
Basse-Vi\le ; and though not elegantly it was comfortably furnished, the furni 
ture having evidently been picked up at various times, and manofactared in 


-different countries, principally, however, in England. A snug sitting-room, 


carpeted, and having a cheerful fire upon the hearth, was a gratifying sight ; 
and, as soon as | had warmed myself, Blackeman's servant conducted me io a 
neat bed-room, where I found every requisite for ablution, and, what was equally 
desirable, clean linen, a eew pair of trousers, stockings, and shoes; so that 


, mmoned to dinner I had reg ‘somethin of respectable ep | 
_ when | was su inne regained &g ‘|one evening, having an intimation that my important services would not bere- 


pearance. 


|\straking incidents marked my career. 

‘| * During our pleasant excursions to procure the scaly tribe, I was often in 
‘ithe Engli-h purts, and sometimes contrived to be left behind, when I enjoyed 
‘myself in aromaniic sort of idle existence amongs! the green meadows and 
| \corn-fields, and never wanting for food, as [ found the poor cottagers, though 
|having barely enough to satisfy the necessities enforced by hunger, always 
liready to bestow a portion to the young French fisher-boy who had no friends. 
‘|More than once I travelled on foot from Dover to London, picking up euffi- 
‘cient to purchase victuals on the road ; for I must way, Monsieur, that your 
|\countrymen are extremely humane, though the easiest-gulled ;eople in the 
|\world. Somehow or other, | always detected myself stealing towards Dunkirk 
llageia, notwithstanding I was well aware of the sor: of welcome which awaited 
'ime from my gooi and affectionate parents, who, I really believe, summed up 
‘the total of the blows I ought to have received in due course, and carefully 
| handed me over the balance, with a becoming interest for time. 

| “ There were instances, however, in which I was cautiously excluded from 
_ the boat—generally at night—and I puzzled my young brains to no use, in en- 
||deavours to discover the cause. The boat mostly returned with something 
||more substantial and valuable than fish, and no smail degree of secrecy was ob- 
served in conducting these transactions. Curiosity is natural to youth, and so 
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uired, I stowed myse!f away in the little hutch in the boas, aud went jo sleep. who opened the door, wes feelingly responded to, and | was invited in.— 
‘The noise made in hoisting the sails and going out of the harbour awoke me, Wearied and fainting, the condition | was in drew tears from the eyes of the 
and oue of the hands groping close to me for a smaller jib, | made sure of be humane woman and her daughter, a young girl of sixteen whose beauty I may 
ing discovered, but happily escaped veteciion, and lay snug. It was blowng, have seen equalled, but never beheld it surpassed ; there was no sparkling 
rather fresh, with.a north easterly breeze, so that I could hear nothing of the dimmonds—no gorgeous trappings, to set off and adorn the person—her attire 
couversation that passed amongst the crew, and | began to regret the indulgence was plaia and simple, but exquisitely clean, and the make displayed her figure 
of my cnriosity, as | now conjectured it was merely some smuggling aflair of to advantage ; she was, indeed, lovely to jook upon, and excellent in heart. 


very little consequence except to the owners, woen | heard the man fi rward had never before known what it was to cherish wart feelings of attachment for 
i cou'd tell the sex, but now a strange, hitherto-unfelt sensation, came over me, as she 


exclaim, ‘ There she is on the weather-bow—lulfl a liitth—luff’ 
-by the mo ion of the boat that the course wes altered, and that we were in placed some homely food before me.” 
rough water—every now and then the sea making a clear breach over us |  “* Perbaps the victuals was the great attraction,” remarked I, laughingly ; 
also heard a loud answer given, as I supposed, to the hail of some other vessel, “ the young lass was cook of the mess, and no creature looks 6 amiable to 
and soon afterwards a hawser was thrown on board of us, and ‘he men hauled your starving man as the purveyor of a feast.” 

vur boat alongside of sume craft, bu what she was [ could not tell, though, © En vérité non,” answered he, with earnestness ; “ for though women never 
from the dashing of the breakers and other circumstances, I conjectured it wes appear so fascinating as when engaged in acts of benevolence, yet there was 
a ship ashore on one of ihe sanis, and wy father and his people had ron out to, ve selfishness in what I felt for her; perhaps it was the only period of my life 
her assistance. But then how could they possibly koow thot she was there, in which I experienced so total an abandonment of self—I mean, as far as hu- 
suggested itself to my miod ; it was, however, nothing uncommon for boats to) Man pride is concerned. The mother was the widow of a naval officer, enjoy- 
be out st night to put pilots away, or to assist vessels in distress ; and perhaps '2g 4 pension for her husband s services, which, together with an annuity, ena- 
Our boat laid grinding against bled her to live in that respectabilry and comfert which is not always to be 


this was a mere matter of common speculation. 
Her davghter had been well educated, 


the bends of her neighbour, and as | thought all tue people had quitted her, | found in the dwellings oi the atilaent. 
ventured to peep out. The night was pitchy dark, but the blacker mass of a and her almost entire seclusion since the decease of ber father, whilst it pre- 
large ship could be distinctly traced against the ky, and it was still more con- seived her mind in purity from the contagion of an evil world, had not destroyed 
spicuous by the luminous particles that glowed amongst the broken water, giv. the affability which characterizes the well-formed in allecircles. As soon as 
ing the whole a truly spectral appearance. She was hard and fast agrovad, "y appetite was appeased, | told my tale of misery, and entreated them to se- 
and ber main-mast in wicck overthe side. I was about to creep back to my crete me for a few days, ull opportunity should serve for me to depart, and I 
hiding place, when a loud and piercing shr ek rose high above the gale ; 1 came pleaded so well, that [ was promised security tor that night, and on the mor- 


from the s randed vessel, and | piace it to the account of some poor creature TOW, the future was to be decided upon’ 
who had got hort in his effort to save her ; the next instant, however, a body“! rather suspect you were much indebted to your old sphere of the stage 


flew swiftly past ahead of the boat, and, with yells still issuing, plunged into for being so eloquent and touching,” said }. ; 
the troubled waters, aud sank. Other sounds succeeded—there were oaths: Me took it ail in good humour, and replied, “ There may be truth in that, too ; 
and execrations —a fierce struggle was gomngon. I thoughtof wy father, ard, @ scrap of Shakspeare thrown in here and there operates powerfully in a young 
with the impuise natural to youth, | ascended to the deck of the devoted craft. fellow’s favour, and, circumstanced as | was, | needed some auxi'iary toa 
My father's voice was heard above the rest, and I soun became sensible that a Me in my schemes, at ell eventy, ] exchanged the cold, damp, chalky hole in 
work of murder was going on—one by one the crew of that fated vessel were the ciifl, for a delightful bed-chamber, and a soft pleasant bed, and I do not 
thrown overboard—and then commenced the breaking open of the hatches for ‘member that { ever slept sounder. On the following morning, I was awoke 
plunder. | vy an old seaman, some seventy years of age, who had been servant to the de- 
‘*tmust admit, Monsieur that my young heert sickened at the spectacle, ceased officer, and still adsered to the fortunes of lis mistress. 
and I wes stealing off to my re uge, whena beavy hand grasped my collar, and“ * Come—show a leg, mounseer,’ said be, with roughsess that almost 
a voice, that I knew to be my honoured parent's, exciaimed, * He re is another @mounted to anger. * These here are fine times, when you parley-voos 
spawn of the devil—prch him wto the sea." Now, however appropriate was €@ snooze soundly in other people's hammocks, and never think about 
the linea! descent he had favoured me with, still I felt no inclination to descend ‘uring out.’ 
into the boiling surges that were roaring bev eath us; and therefore I sangout,, “* Vo not be out of temper, old gentleman,’ remonstrated I, ‘ though I have 
*It is me, father—it is vour dutifal son!’ I shall not repeat the many gentle been so much accustomed to rough it lately, that J can bear a good deal from 
epithets that he used, nor give you tally of the cufiings | cot, but certainly no YO, especially afier such a glorious bottling-off of sleep as I have had. You 
meeting between a kind parent and an vbedient child could be less ceremonious ; KNOW what real hardships ase, and should feel for a fellow creature in dis- 
and | am much mistaken if a debate was not held as to quietly putting me to) tress : 
rest altogether. ‘They contented themselves, however, witu threatening to ‘*A nd so I always do,’ answered he: ‘but a Crapoh arn't a fellow creature 
de for me without hesitation, should I dare presume to utter one syllable upon "0 by no manner o’ means, though whoever takes you for a Frenchman, I’sn 
the subject.”’ ‘ thinking, will be d——bly out in their reckoning, anc you'll be none the worse 


“ This is monstrous and horrible,” exclaimed I, with a shudder ; “your coun- for having a sharp look-out kept upon you. J carn’t for the life of me onder- 
trymen must have becn og | stand why the missus should harbour you here—slie’s too good by half, and so 
*Grante i,” he promptly replied, so as to prevent me from uttering the last !8 the babby too.’ 
word, “but do not affix stigma upon my countrymen alone—your own coast, “* Well, my worthy old friend, do not let us quarrel,’ entreated I; ‘your 
can tell similar tales; and there are those on both sides the South Foreland) excellent lady has permitted me to bring up in this roadsted, and instead of 
that are living in independence, whose property was attained by precisely simi-| !ying on the bare rocks, I have enjoyed a solt couch aud sweet repose. May 
lar means. The Goodwin Sands have proved a thrifty bank for the accumula-! Heaven biess her for her kind consideration and goodness.’ 
tion of capital to hundreds. 1 know several who now walk with gold-headed |) “‘In good right, too,’ grumbled the veteran; ‘and whenever aloft she 
canes, and tail Squire on to their names.” | takes im her moorings, the babby will be close alongside of her, depend upon 
* It is true 1 have heard of such things,” remarked J, “ but I always con-. it.’ 
sidered the statements greatly exaggerated, and that the infamous practice was)“ * Has she then, an infant?’ inguired I,—‘why her husband has been 
principa ly confined to the Cornish coast in cases of wreck on the shore.” dead some years, and 
** Whatever you may have heard, Monsieur,” continued he, * rely upon it “+ Avast—avast,’ exclaimed he, somewhat loudly ; ‘she arn't an infant 
that it comes far short of the reality ; nay, it is even practised to this very hour.| either, though I calls her babby, and it seems more nat‘ral to me to call her 
A hovel er, or what is called “an over-sea pilot,’ knows his fit time for the 89.’ 
purpose ; it is preconcerted—one man is put on board a vessel off Dungeness. ‘A little finesse, and perhaps not without the touch of the actor, together 
—he runs her ashore on the Goodwia or some other sand—his confederates are with praises and gratetul expressions lavished on his mistress and her daughter, 
well acquainted with the precise spot—and as soun as darkness veils the deed, and now and then a complimentary word or two on the generosity of British 
the deadly work commences—the vessel is plundered, and the goods ran by *eamen, very soon conciliated the aged tar, and he actually brought mea 
associates on the beach | have seen it more than once, Monsieur; and s» clean shirt and a pair of trousers, both somewhat too |.rge for my frame, but 
hateful did it become to me that I once more got tu England, and was fostered nevertheless extremely acceptable , and when I repaired to the kitchen, a 
by an old tady of fortune, to whom I had represented myself as an orphan. plenutul repast was spread out, which, ut starting, was qualified by a glass of 
She had me educated, and | passed five of the happiest years of my life under Tea! cognac, fit for a prince, and after breakfast, the lady sent forme. I could 
her roo!. But ease and quiet did not suit my love of wandering and excite- discover that she was highly averse to screen a runaway prisoner, and could 
ment, and therefore | left my benefactress, and joined a company of strolling plainly perceive that the old seaman bad been oe to prejudice her mind ; 
players, with whom I visited many parts of your nation, and, | assure you, '2 fact, he subsequently told me so, and that I was indebted to Miss Clara for 
gained some little applause. | further favour shown tome. Of course I described myself as a gentleman's 
* But the theatre was too small a stage for my desires, and the Americans son, cherishing strong and ardent hope to return to the chateau of my father, 
having declared their independence, | passed over to the New World, where ] ,and receive the benediction of my venerable parents. 
found active employment to my heart's content; but understanding that war| “* My plans succeeded to admiration. Switable apparel was provided for me 
had broke out Letween England and France, | joined the fiag ship of Monsieur —I am not altogether an ugly man, Monsiewr,—and when I had dressed my- 
D’Estaing, at Boston, and went to the West indies, Lut was afterwards sent self, and arranged my hair, my appearance was not tobe depised. [ read 
into La Prudente, which was captured, and I narrowly escaped from henging.| French to Clara, for the purpose of improving her ; talked of the horrors of war 
as several swore to my being an Englishman, so clearly and distinctly could |) with her mamma; fought a battle or two, which I had rever been in, with 
speak your tongue. But fortunately for me, there were two of my townsmen, Jack Trueman ; romped slily with the maids, and grew to be a general favour- 
in the same prison, who proved my identity, and, as far as | deemed prudent, | ite, till jealousy amongst the latter—for I can attribute it to no other cause— 
made known my history. Once more [ was landed in England, and confined, had nearly replaced me ina horrible prison. The twilight of an avtumnal 
in a prison, where tke fare accorded but little with the taste of a lover of good evening was thickening into deeper darkness, as I sat in the ey: parlour of 
things, and the treatment was far from desirable to one who passionately loved the cottage, conversing with Mrs S and Clara; the candies had not yet 
freedom. Determined to get away from durance, | was not long in accom | been lighted, but the fire threw out a bright glare, that illuminated ey fa 
plishing it, and the first place | made for was the residence of my old patroness ;, of the room. A gentle knock was heard at the outer door, and on old Jack 
the house was shut up, and a hatchment in front informed me that she had, opening it, several soldiers entered, and a Serjeant, stepping out before the 
taken her departure for another world. For several days | wandered about) rest, presented an order for the arrest of Jacques Dubout, the name I assumed. 
without shelver, and but for the kindness of humble cotiagers, must have) The lady read it aloud, by the fire-light, and then, with much presence of mind, 
starved. At length I reached Saint Margaret's Bay, as the most probable) said, with perfect calmness, ‘I fear some one has played you a trick, Mister 
pose 0. the coast from which [ might cross the water. One whole week did) Serjeant ; but as it is necessary that you should do your duty, Clara, ring the 
continue concealed in a cavern of the cliff by day, and ranging the beach all) bell, and order lights, and, Henry,’ handing me the order, * accompany these 
night, chewing sea-weed for nourishment, ard quenching my thirst at a stag-| gentlemen over the premises, that they muy satisfy themselves of the mis- 
nant pool ; in fact, I became so ill and exhaosted, that my days ap; eared tobe take.’ 
numbered. The slow approach of death. however, was terrible to contemplate, * Without hesitation, | addressed the Serjeant, and I have no doubt that my 
and hunger drove me from my hiding-place to beg for food. 1 was literally) correct pronunciation of English saved me irom scratiny, and of course the de- 
perishing through want. ‘scription of my person and dress did not correspond with my appesrance, for, as 
. In the small village of Walmer, I solicited, in the dusk of the evening, at a|/an actor, I had learned to disguise figure, features, and speech, and really I ac- 
heat cottage, for a mouthful of bread, and my appeal, addressed to a female| ted well that evening, if I never did at any other time of my life. Old Jack 
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received the soldiers in the most ungracious manner, offering the Serjeant the | The room in which he slept is still shewn at Eton, and was the one apper- 
tea-kettle and the salt-box for examination ; but his manner provoked nothing tioned to myself for a considerable time. Inthis room Wellesley, Leith and 
more than a laugh ; and after a thorough overhaul, the men were departing, |myself passed many hours in reading Byron, and Scott, and Moore, and other 
when I observed one of the servant girls making grimaces, and pointing at me. leading authors, and in talking of Wellington, and his connection with it. The 
Whether the Serjeant saw it or not, is more than I can say ; but Miss Clara |boarding-house in which this room may be seen is situated at the upper end of 
and old Jack did, for the former instantly ordered her to draw a jug of ale for||E:on (furthest from Windsor), and was kept in my time by excellent people of 
the ‘gentlemen,’ and when she went to obcy, the veteran tar followed, and| the name of Ragueneau ; and the large brick house (now coloured, I believe ,) 
taking the filled jug, locked her in the inner cellar. ‘The ale was swallowed. immediately beyond was occupied by the Rev. Charles Yonge, my inestima- 
with many apologies for the trouble given, and the Serjeant and his party took! |ble tutor, who was a most superior man both in the acquirements of mind and 
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their leave. | 


“Mrs. S——, her daughter, myself, and old Jack, stood for several minutes. 
after they were gone in perfect silence, looking at each other with that sort of) 


disposition. Perhaps the house would best be indicated now bya large elm 
which adjoined it by the end next to the street, and which, doubtless, is still 


rowing there, while generations of men, like its leaves, have fallen away. 
fecling which generally follows an escape from imminent danger but still en-| Ef the internal arrangement of this house be still the same, the visitor to Wel- 
tertaining a dread of its recurrence. ‘The seaman was the first to break si-| lington’s room must turn short to the right after having ascended the little dark 
lence. '/stairs, and then turning to aright angle again, the door on the left hand will 
** The lubberly baggage—it’s plain enough, my lady, Sally has given infor |take him into it, and it will be found to be rather a large room, fitted for three 
mation of the young man’s anchorage, but why she has done so, puzzles my |beds, and with a window looking out at the front of the house. Here the 
calkelation of things.’ My conscience smote me. ‘ Howsomever, he mustn’t | Woodhouses and myself lodged ; and just opposite the door, and across the 
remain here, both in regard of your safety, my lady, and his too.’ A strong passage, is a small one-bedded room, which was occupied by my friend Ca- 
flash came over Clara's face, but which almost instantly subsided, and her /rew, now Sir Walter Palk Carew of the fair fields of Devon. 
cheeks were as pale as the snowy lily. | In my time I used to be interrupted by the intrusion of visiters to see Wel- 


Bs 


““*God forbid, my dear ladies, that [ should in any way compromise you,” 
said J, earnestly, and with honest gratitude swelling my heart; ‘I have been 
too long a burthen to you; but never, never, whilst ny pulse continues to beat, 
will I forget your generous kindness. I did hope that [ might have remained 
with you unmolested a little while longer ;’ and the tears actually started to 
my eyes—aye, Monsieur, to the eyes of Jean Blackeman, as he appears here 
before you.” He paused for a moment or two, pressed his hand forcibly upon 
his forehead, and his look and manner plainly evinced that he was in earnest, 
and there was something in his recollections of Clara that had awakened strong. 
emotions which probably had long lain dormant 

“Mrs. S——,” resumed he, “was deeply affected, and that sweet girl, 
Clara, sobbed convulsively. ‘ My friend Trueman has said it,’ continued 1,—) 
* there is no alternative—I must go, and that speedily, too, for the same person’ 
who informed against me in this instance may quickly repeat it.’ 

“* Not if I knows it,’ uttered old Jack, with vehemence ; ‘I've got her safe 
under lock and key, and I'm blessed if I don’t keep her there, jist to make her, 
savvy somut of what it is to be clapped in limbo. Ob! 1’m sure of it, my la-| 
dy, for there’s no mischief that a petticoat arnt consarned in, that is, barring, 
yours and Miss Clara’s, my lady.’ 

“ After some deliberation, it was resoived that I should leave this hospitable! 
mansion, and return to the cave in the cliff, without delay, there to await the! 
result of the hostile visit, but I should be no longer destitute ; warm blankets| 
were to be carried down, and I took with me a basket of provisions, and a flask 
of old Jack's brandy. Our parting was affecting ; the lady spoke soothingly! 
and kindly, and an opportunity occurring without being witnessed, I pressed 
Clara to my heart, imprinted a warm kiss upon her lips, swore to love her till 
death, and then hurried away to my wretched hole, where the night was spent! 
in keen reflection and bitter misery. I felt that my very sou! worshipped that 
fair girl, and the better sentiments of my nature straggled with the evil propen | 
sities that a long course of wilfulness had engendered. [ am as lionest, Mon-| 
sieur, as if | was at the confessional. Yes, | loved her, and was convinced my: 
affection was returned. I, the poor outcast prisoner, possessed the devoted re- 
gerd of the young and beautiful—it was something to occupy the thoughts, 

onsieur, even in that dreary filthy place. 

“ The next night, old Jack came and replenished my stores, and brought me, 
a stout fearnought coat, which, though it had seen some service, was warm and) 
comfortable. Nothing further had transpired at the cottage ; the ladies sent 
me their commiserating remembrances, and Sally had been liberated from con-| 
finement, on promise of future good behaviour. After the worthy fellow had 
left me, I experienced an extreme restievsness, and quitting the cave, came in 
contact with an assemblage on the beach, whom old recollections informed me 
had collected to run a cargo of contraband. At first, they would have handled 
me roughly, but when | stated my wishes and intentions, they were civil. A’ 
large lugger hove in sight, and was bumped ashore; tubs and bales were 
promptly discharged, at which I assisted ; and when the empty lugger hauled 
off, 1 was on her deck, and in six hours afterwards, was securely landed at Dun-| 
kirk. But I see you are drowsy, Monsieur, and very naturally so, after your 
deprivation of rest ; take your parting glass, and turn in—you shall hear the 
remainder of my story to-morrow evening.” 


ETON SCENES AND ETON MEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ** DOCTOR HOOKWELL.”’ 

The first and noblest character of the present age to be mentioned in con- 
nection with Eton scenes and fo. oo, must be the Duke of Wellineten. 


lington’s room. Perhaps an Eton boy knitting his brows over a copy of Greek 
iambies, was an uncommon sight to many in search of the rare and wonderful ; 
but this | know, that a passage from Lalla Rookh, or the Lady of the Lake, 
read in noble tone by my friend Keith, would have erased from their minds all 
mementos of Badajoz and Waterloo, and sent them packing, with hearts brim 
fall of desires to behold the Vale of Cashmere and Loch Katrine. 

Several times J saw the Duke at Eton, fur his Grace used to come down to 
see his boys, the Marquis of Douro and Lord Charles Wellesley. Once he 
trod severely on my toes ina pastrycook’s shop, while he was in the act of 


‘eating an ice. ‘The fact was, I had drawa up close behind him, being anxious 


to ascertain hie height in comparison with my own, and on his turning sud- 
denly round, the heel of his boot made its impression on my softer shoe. 
His Grace begged pardon, and smiled much, and I was glad to make a retreat 
diverse tothe tactics of a Sir John Moore. In later days I have often seen 
the Duke, especially when riding down tothe House of Lords in company with 
the Duke of Cumberland (a veritable contrast) ; and the last time that my eyes 
had the honour of beholding him was at a large meeting in the city, for the 
purpose of erecting the statue to Nelson. I then stood within two yards of 
his Grace's person for nearly four hours ; and except that he stooped more, 
and his head was become whiter, I still recognised the eagle eye and hardy 
features that were so familiar to me at Eton. On this day the Duke was 
dressed in a blue coat, white trousers, and white waistcoat ; and while speak- 
ing he kept moving one hand in his trousers’ pocket, while he used the other 
in aid of his oratory before the citizens of “ Lunoun,” as he repeatedly pro- 
nounced the name of the metropolitan city. The Duke was actually borne 
into the room, and on to the platform, by the enthusiasm of the people, and the 
cheers that greeted his speech were unbounded ; and well they might be, for 
indeed it was noble and affecting to hear the greatest military hero of the age 
speak as he did of the greatest naval leader that this country has ever been 
cailed on to love and admire. 

The Marquis of Douro and Lord Charles Wellesley lodged in the Louse of 
a private tutor when at Eton,the Rev. Mr. Wagner, now vicar of Brighton. 
Wagner was a dashing-looking fellow, the envy and admiration of Eton boys ; 


jland | used to think how | should like to ride as good a horse, carry as hand- 


some a whip, and walk as fast as he was accustomed todo. He was a good 
and clever man, ever kind, and saying something good-natured to Eton boys, 
and, doubtless, did his duty by his pupils. ‘Those pupils always dined at the 
jhouse their father had boarded and lodged at (at Ragueneau’s), and we used 
‘much to like them. I think Lord Charles Wellesley was the favourite ; and 
though he was deaf, yet he had such a fat, good-natured, smiling face, that 
every one liked to talk with him. Lord Douro strongly resembled his father, 
and had the fine Roman nose, but not the eagle eye, or the iron look. Yet 
Douro was a manly fellow, and one of the best swimmers and divers in the 
school. I believe he and myself were reckoned the best divers, and often used 
we to jump head foremost {rom Lion's Leap, or from the Middle Hope, and 
not come up from the lower waters till we were half way across the broad 
Thames. t once swam down the weir below bridge, and most perilous and 
nervous task, but I had never heard of the nerves then. This feat requires 


'\great tact, because you are obliged to turn on your back, and allow the stream 


to take you feet foremost to the head of the fall, and then you are completely 
thrown over on your front by the fall, and must strike out for dear life, or you 


‘|will be sucked in by some of the many side eddies, which are so dangerous. 


There is aman always stationed in a punt during the summer months, to warn 
persons off ; but since he dares not bring his boat im front of the fall, he can 


Wellington was an Eton boy, and if wadition may be credited, a daiiag ane ouly roar out lustly, as he did when J swam down, but cannot prevent the course. 


adventurous one. He seems to have been a lad not given to much study and | 


painful research into books, Nature having already placed an original stamp 
upon him, and presented him with the highly-favoured signet of hee own right! 
hand. He who isnow familiarly called the “ Jron Duke,” might well bave' 
been in the earlier stages of life yclept the Iron Boy. Instances of the Duke's’ 
hardiness, or rather, of young Wellesley’s hardiness (as he then simply was) 
are on record ; and among them it is related, that when all the good burgo-! 
masters and thrifty tradesinen of Windsor and Eton had retired to rest, young! 
Wellesley on the commencement of a cold winter's night would be proceeding) 
up old icy Father Thames, in a lonely skiff, to the vicinity of Maidenhead’ 
bridge, and there, wrapt in single blanket, and watching with single gan, he’ 
would be ready by daybreak to get a shot at the wild ducks, or otner wild fowl, 
which were accustomed to congregate under shelter of the eyots, and other! 
harbours of refuge on the Thames. 

“ Every one to his taste,” a fashionable dandy will exclaim ; but young Wel- 
lesley was no man of fashion, and his tastes were all of the daring and the 
grand. When we cousider the stratagem necessary at a schovl like Eton to’ 
achieve what Wellesley did ; perhaps the squeezing through a small window, 


Lord Fingal used to be very fond of passing down the weir in a small boat, 
and this is dangerous also, and could uot be accemplished with safety when the 
river is full. 

Next to Lord Douro, the best swimmers were the Selwyns and Shadwells. 
The brother of the Bishop of New Zealand, now Canon of Ely, was a great 
walker, and a great swimmer, and always looked healthy and bright beyond 
most other boys, moreover, he was exceedingly clever. But the Shadwells 
were especially hardy, and would bathe and swim in the coldest winter weather. 
Indeed, [ have seen thein swim across the Thames when tLe ice has been float- 
ing down ; and I believe Selwyn was a performer in the aqueous and almost 
gelutic element with them. ‘This hardiness was hereditary in the Shadwells, 
lor their father, the present Vice-Chancellor, was accustomed to do the very 
same at Eton, and | have heard of his constant bathing, in later days, during 
the winter months. Once when in London I went into his court purposely to 
see him. and beheld a very healthy, and seemingly good-natured, little man, 
was rejoiced to see an old Etonian in sucha place of dignity. He and Lord 


Abinger must have been the healthiest, and most scarlet looking men among 
the pale faces and wearied looks of the * called to the bar.” Poor Sir John 


and traversing frozen roofs of houses ; the obtaining clandestinely the gun, and'|Leach I knew personally ; he was my father’s friend, and | believe he was the 

the skiff, and ammunition with conveyance of his blanket, and the needful ‘present Vice-Chancellor's predecessor | have been surprised that no Shad- 

og ; and then, the difficulty of an undiscovered return, loaded with booty.'!well has found his way into Parliament, fur the lads were all gifted with great 
ot 


us think of these things, and then acknowledge in the very boy something’ 
tiat prognosticated the wonderful and unexampled career of the European 
Duke. The poet Wordsworth, another Wellington in his way, has writven’ 


truly, that *‘ the child is father of the man.” Young Wellesicy seems to have 


whole school, very few could dare to be his companions in many a oe 


_ deus and persevering endeavour in pursuit of a fatourite object or pastime. 


‘memories, and fluent tongues, and would, | should have thought, have liked to 
‘discourse ably and largely concerning patriotic things on the arena of St. 


Stephen’s. Wherever they are, may they be doing well, and shewing feuit of 
the high promise they gave ample signs of at Eton ! As to Douro and Charley 


_ been liked in his generation at Eton, because his feats were admired by the | Wellesley as the latter was familiarly called, their father’s renown makes them 


known and exalted ; and arecently past month las revealed Lord Charles 
Wellesley’s marriage in the papers, and the grand banquet at Apsley House, 
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the most brilliant of the season, given for the purpose of introducing the fair bis lordship a very old rough coat on which he s:t, and which was in reserve 
lady to the highest portion of the great Leau monde Many old Ltonians, } ob, for night work ; and in ths Lord Ashley enveloped himself. and arrived safely 
served, from the Duke o! Buccleugh downwards, were present —so that Eton at the Crown Inn at Slough, then kept by one Mrs. Harell. On arr ving there, 
is well represeated at head-quarters, a3 it is also, we may suppose, in every Mr Faller Maitland, who owned a beautifully situated mansion at Henley-on- 
department of this country’s honour, wealth, and business. Thames, wanted ani side place; but Lord Ashley quick'y marched into the 
Canning was an Eton man, and perhaps no son of Alma Mater was ever more coach office, and paid for the poor wo.aan's inside seat as far as Henley. 
attached to Eton, or did more honour to its classic shades. On every public Some time afterwar's, as I was travelling down in a private barouche with 
oceasion, and often privately, Canning was at Eton. At Montem be was the Lord Novreys and Sir John Mordaunt, both Lion voys, I found this identical 
centre of attraction, and on the fourth of June he always tuok a seat in one of poor woman had gone to live with an old nurse of Lovd Novrrevs, a very res- 
the boats, armed with the expected gift,a hamper of champagne. I had the pectable woman, then keeping the Red Lion, that large brick hotel near the 
honour when J pulled stroke in the Hibernia, of taking both Canning ond Hus. ridge. We had great langliter when we saw the old family nurse come for- 
kisson up to Starley Heli. I recollect that Huskisson was a d-rk looking | war! and bug the little lord, and foirly kiss him many times over before us. 
dark-whiske:ed man, very affable and good-naturet, and t.lking a good deal, Lord Norreys was a most capital mimic, aud his imitation of Dr. Keaie when 
but withal grave, and at times lost ia thought. This wight be expected m a speaking to a boyas he flageilated him. was one of the bes: ihings that could 
man who was meditating changes in the whole commercial system of Europe, be witnessed even from a Mathewsora Liston. His lurdsbip had a face that 
but of which we happy Eron boys knew nothing | always seemed laughiog,and a most amusing, good hearted lit le fellow he was ; 
Wilmot Horton, too, was fond of Exon, and nsed to come down with Can | but sometimes kis excellent powers of mimicry get him into scrapes, and then 
ning and Huskisson, for he had two boys at school. One of thea plied an! he had such a spirit, that led him to persevere so much the more ; and, verily, [ 
oar in my boat, and a fine young ‘ad he was, acd is at present holding a com- have seen him beaten black and blce by a brute of a bigger boy, and still mimic 
mission in the guards. There was a peculiar openne-s and earsestness in that very boy to the last. : 
young Wilmot Herton’s manver, that won him muches‘eem. But Canning,) Lord Ashley soon lef. the schov! after my arrival at Eton, but not before his 
noble Canning, with his fine foreiiead end handsome counteuance, so intellec-|'0rm and features were indelibly s:amped on my memory. I dace say he is look- 
tual and so refined, he was t e ido! of E:on boys. Thrice did Canning sin- ing thinner and more wearied now, for formerly be bad a fine fresh complexion, 
gle me out, and putting his arm within mine, make we take hin sound the! ~* peculiarly animated and spirited countenance. 
college, the playing-tields, and over the cricket-grounds in the shooting-fields ;) A g-eat character, educated at Eton, equal to Lord Ashley in benevolence, 
and | well remember how be called to mind particular points of ground, aad} though without opportunity of doing such great public act« as his lordship can 
especial clumps 0: trees, «r tvrns of the river, and seemed to ponder on these, fect as member of the British Haxe of Commons, is the Rev. Jr, Edward 
spots ; but woul./ turn from his thoughts to ask me questions sbout the then, Bouverie Pusey. His followers, doubtless, deem him of infinwtely deeper mind 
present stste of the school, what I was reading, what games were played, and) and powers of investigation than Lord Ashley, and perhaps this would be the 
the new divisions of time tor school-hours ava play. | remember bis telling) S¢ucral opinion even of antagonis's. Doct r Purey isa thin, spare man, shew- 
me that a public school was ** an atmosphere of floating knowledge ;" anc! 'ng to all the intensenes. of his watclungs, fastings, and prayer,—with rather 
that if we crvse good and clever companions, we must necessarily gain moeh| prominent features, surmouvted by that high and commanding brow which be- 
information fron them. as well as fiom books. Whenever he went ‘he river Speaks 3 man that 
with us, he spoke in the same familiar way,and seemed really happy in his | “ Lives and breathes 
holiday, pointing out the best way of crossing the water by the Brocas clump,'} For noble purposes of mind : his heart 
as well as at the Hopes and also which side to take in passing up vr down by | Beats to heroic things of ancient days ; 
the Rushes. He always seemed to wish to make us fel ourselves a’ home!) His eye distinguishes, his soul creates.” 
with him, and was most amu-ed when we freely bandied conversation ene with, Jn his writings Dr. Pusey is not fervent, and his sty!e is not an eary and plea. 
the o her, oftentmes putting in a remark that drew forth a laugh, or gave ise! |sant one to casual readers ; but in the pulpit his who'e soul seems to de ia his 
to a still freer observetion. |\work, every one who hears him, however they might differ from lim, would be 


Alas ; in the prime of life and power Cacning was called to lie among the ‘ed at once toexclaim, * This man is thoroughly in earnest.” 


dead A few days before his dea hI saw him enter the House of Common. | ———[— 
as prime minister, and heard him pronounce that petulont * Yes” to Sir), THE MILL AND THE MANOR. 
Thomas Lethbridge. Peel, George Dawson, and Lethbridge, were then in) Part I 


the full bloom of political Protestant'sm, and Cannwg had to endure the} Ona beautiful autumn evening. a branch coach from the Birmingham railway 
constant boring on the Catholic emaucipation question of many a stvpid coun |/stopped at that most ancient inn known as the * Tabard,” in the village of 
try gentleman. He was too seus tive for his station then. The voice of the \Crumbleton, not far from Warwickshire. This being an extremely unusual oc- 
country was against hun ; ‘be aristocracy were opposed to such a comparative currence, the coach was soon surrounded by a crowd of children, who were 
plebeian ; and the petitions of the people were most nemerous on behalf of jomed by an accession of gossips as soon as they could hobble up. Perhaps 
Peel and Peel's opinions. * He.” crivd Canning, naming some MP. friend, ‘the feelmg of curiosity had never been so intensely excited since the opening 
he comes my to give me want jof the station, and the first starting of the cross-ruad coach which was 
tools—t..ols—tools.” No—he did not need advice ; he saw his way clearly ; now in the act of “dropping” the stranger in the village. The passenger was 
but he could not attain to the end of that way through want of adequate sup ||stared at without eunqennies. and each package m luggage ‘liatlp ex- 

Poor Canning ! on the last night 1 saw him, he emered the House. not amined as it was handed from the roof of the vehicle to the inn door-step, to 
in fulldres-, as was the custom for a Prime Minister, but with an olive-colour- find out who could possibly want to stop at Crumbleton; not above ten strangers 
ed great coat buttoned cl.se to his throat ; his features were sunken and flush- having been seen in the place for as many months. The schovlmistress, how- 

is fatal cold was fully upon him. But still, his end was unevpec xy the! and by dint of perseverance, and a little spelling, was able to read the inscri 

country at large ; and his death created and unparalleled sensation. Uudoubt.| tion on ove of the boxes, which ran thus :—** Charles Kennedy, Esquire, —ib 
edly his end was accelerated by the harassing nature of the opposition to his) light infantry.” Having perused once more the direction, she pointed her spec- 
views—a hard and coarse opposition, backed by such a feeling throughout the) tacles full in the face of the traveller, and throwing up her hands, uttered a 


country as made the speaker of every word against Canning a sort of saint-| scream, atthe same time articulating the information that it was “* Master 
ed hero for the time ; for where are Lethbridge and Dawson, et hoc genus omne, Charles.’ Though the juvenile part of the assembly did not know Mr. Charles 


now? Where is Peel! He is the only great survivor of that day, for 


his talent could notin any country or cl me be suvken for any length of 


time. 
O what a poet, what a giant in the walks of | terature was spoiled when Can 
ning loved politics, and became a statesmin! Of all bys political labours, the 


only successful one that will go down to posterity will be the Recognition of 


|\from Adam, yet they shouted out of sheerimitation. ‘The innkeeper looked on 


\in stoical indifference, for his attention was absorbed by certain slices of bacon 
jwhich he industriously cut and ate from the top of a hage piece of bread His 
wife, however, dropped a respecttul curtsey, opened the hatch, and invited the 
stranger in, 

“| would prefer walking up to the hall at once,” said the stranger, “ and 


the Indep ndence of South America; but, oh ! wha: books mght he have) will send one of the servants for my luggage.” With this, having greeted the 
left behind, a more thar. second Sou:hey, to instruct and amuse generation upon| ld “dame ” with a kind but melancholy smile, he moved away. ‘I'he school- 


generation. 
both clever and handsome at toat ‘ime, but [ bave never seen him since His 
eldest son was gifted with a most extraordinary memory. quite to the utter as 
tonishment of his fa her ; and Canniny never entirely rallied after the lamenta 
ble death of that beloved con. His affecting lines on the sad and sudden be- 
reavement are weil known 

In Lord Ashley I always found a zealous friend. I see him now, standing 
amid a group of upper boys, so superior io all in bis bearing and address. 
Wh le others were joking, takeo up with themselves, and ide stories, he always 
seemed to be looking out for some good to do; and while others only frowned 
on, or sharply ordered lower boys to meet them as fags on the ercket-ground, 
he seemad to notice them kindly, and to put in for them a word with others 
There was a degree of hauteur in Lord Ashley's appearance ; and he appear- 
ed as though a representative of an older family than that of Shaftesbury, and 
also possessed a somewhat martial appearance, but still there were combined 
with this a mildness and benevolence very diverse toa sort of Chesterfieldian 
cold courtesy ; and in him there ever was a ready will to contribute heart and 
soul, as though he reaily loved it, to the welfare of others. The last time he 
ever came to Eton (at /east, { think so), he travelled inside the coach, and ] 
was on the outside behind. There was a poor woman sitting near me, who 
was evidently far gone in a decline, and had set out from London for the purer 
air of that beautiful place, Henley-on-Thames. It came on to rain desperately, 
and in such a manner as to augur continuance. We changed horses a! an inn. 
and the poor woman moaned piteously, for the doctor had told her that any 
fresh cold would be fatal. Dzuring the silence ofthe coach stopping Lord Ash- 
ley heard her, on which he got out, and came round the coach,»and quickly 
asked me what wasthe matter. I told hin: briefly ; and it ended in the noble 
lord giving up his place inside to the poor woman, and himself taking a seat, 
amid pouring rain, on the outside. While we were s:anding in the passage of 
tie inn. just aft r the woman had got inside, amid a profusion of blessings on 
Lord Ashley, he said to me, “* Weil, this is somewhat unpleasant, for 1 have 


Canning’s son, the present Lord Canning, | knew at Eton ; he was; mistress once more elevated her hands, invoked a blessingon the young squire’s 


‘heart, the children set upa loud * hurrah!’ and the innkeeper, laying down 
‘his clasp-knife and bacon, shouldered the trunks unbidden, and followed the 
‘hero of this extempore village ovation “ That's right, neighbour,’ exclaimed 


the old dame. ‘ Poor Master Charles wont find many servants to spare at the 


\hall to do his bidding now. | suppose the ruin of the family has brought him 
home from foreign parts. Poor squire! poor Master Charles!” As the old 
'schoolinistress hobbled back to her cottage, she was obliged to stop to wipe her 
‘spectacles—they were dimmed with tears. 

“ So trade is very bad in the village!" said Charles Kennedy, continuing a 
conversation he had begun with mine host of the ‘Tabard. 

** Terrible, sir-—the workhouse will be full again when the harvest's done. 
What's to mend the times I don't know. The ‘Beniehen people on tother side 
of the park are all alive. A new squire is building a big mill there, but none 
of the trade comes to us. There is some talk of the Hall being sold—that 
perhaps will help us.” 

Sold!’ exclaimed the person addressed ; “ are things so bad asthat !” He 
walked rapidly on to conceal his agitation, but it was increased when he came 
in sight of the hall of his forefathers 

Cramble Hall was one of the most picturesque objects in or near the county 
of Warwick. Seated on an elevation in the midst of a well-wooded park, the 
ald Manor-house stood out in bold relief from the rest of the landscape. The 
irregular, almost grotesque outlines it exhibited, showed even from a distance 
that it was no ern building, and a nearer view confirmed the impressien. 
Time had used the old building and domain very roughly since Charles Kenne- 
dy last quitted it. The greater portion of a decayed clock-tower had fallen 
down, andastable had been unroofed. The lawn, which in bis recollection 
was neatly kept, was now overrun with rank grass and wild flowers. The park 
fences were broken, and at the moment Charles entered the lawn, a couple of 
beasts were grazing close under the drawing-room window. The innkeeper 


\deposited his burden at the door, and departed. 


no great coat with me ;” but immediately sprang forwerd, as though the deeo t was with difficulty that Kennedy was able to master his agitation 
of praog 8 agi 


was compensation for a good ducking. The guard, however, lent 


while standing in of the decayed Manor-house. No one was 
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there to greet him: not a sound was to be heard—ali was solitary, desolate from the new factory, had remained undisturbed by plans of the engineer or 
A bell, covered with dust, stood under a table, and it was not until he had rung the spade of the excavator. He wascomparing the scene as it existed in his 
it with some violence that any one appeared. Afier a time, however, footsteps nonage with its altered, and, in his view, ruined appearance, when, amongst 
approached ; a door creaked on its hinges at the end of a corridor, and presently jother objects quite novel to the scene, he espied between the trees a naga. | 
he who had once been the butler, but was now the general servaut of Crumble jribbon. On nearer examination, he perceived that this delicate pennon wave 

Hall, stood before the visitor. At first they could not recognise each other. from a bonnet, which surmounted the half-concealed person of one of the love- 
Kennedy, embrowned by an Eastern sun, wasted by the terrible Affghanistan liest young ladies he had ever beheld. She was seated on a cainp-stoo! midst 
campaign, was hardly like the same gay being who, several years before, left, a thick plantation of shrubs, sketching sobusily, that she did not perceive she 
the hali as a newly commissioned ensign. The old servant too, from the come-| was being over-looked. Kennedy's nearer approach, however, undeceived her ; 
ly, well-dressed butler, had dwindled down to a shrunken ill-clad serving man. |she looked up,andfwithout betraying the smallest alarm or ewbarrassment, asked 
The greeting was, however, as cordial and as cheering as if prosperity, instead him what o'clock it was! Charles answered, apologising in the same breath 
of adversity, reigned in the house. The servant was indeed a happily-consti- for having disturbed her. : Nay,’ replied the damsel, * it is ] who ought to ask 
tuted being, whose cheerfulness misfortune was no more able to shake, than it pardon—I am trespassing.” Kennedy begged she would not deem herself an 
was his fidelity to his old and ruined master. intruder; she was extremely welcome to the use of any part of Crumble Park. 


“So, Penthouse,” said Kennedy, as he threw himself into a crazy chair ina) 
small parlour, “things are quite as bad as I anticipated, perceive. But my | 
dear vid uncle—how does he bear with all this terrible poverty 1” i| 

“ Why, sir,’’ replied the oid servitor, ‘not quite so well as | do ; but won-, 
derfully ; wonderfully, master Charles. The pride which led him to litigate | 
our extinct peerage (Penthouse always spoke in the plural), supports him in the 
utter ruination which it has brought us to.” 

“ Fatal perseverance !”’ 

“ Fatal, indeed, sir, for he has not done with it yet. Though beaten out of | 
the herald’s office, and contemned by the committee of privileges, he fondly | 
clings to the hope of one day obtaining the earldom of Crumbleton for himself | 
aod his heirs. He has completely secluded himself in the maniment room. 
reaving and arranging the family records in search of fresh evidence, in order 
once more to bring his case before the House of Lords.” : 

‘And has he taken no steps to retrieve his broken fortunes by more practi- 
cable means?” 

* None, Mr. Charles. The lawyers have nibbled away the estate bit by bit | 
till the park and lawn are all that is left; and as trees and deer pay no rent, I'll), 
leave you ty judge of the short commons which have sometimes to be endured!) 
under this once hospitable roof.” 

| suppose the old gentleman has become quite a wreck since the decision! 
against his claim ?” | 

“Ono, sir; he is, to all appearance, as hearty as ever. His mind, constantly, 
employed in the search after some mysterious old parchment, has not time to, 
dwell upon his troubles. We lead an easy life now, sir, compared to the hurry, 
bustle, and excitement there was while the suit was going on. As for me, | 


have had little else to do than to amuse myself in the library.” 1] 
“In the library? Well, I thought | found a remarkable alteration in you:| 
mode of expressing yourself. J find you have not visited the library in vain.” 


‘Really,’ thought the young lady, resuming her drawing as she cast a 
furtive glance at the shooting-jacket Kennedy wore, ‘this is one of the 
best-bred gamekeepers I ever met with. Have you much game in these 
preserves ? she inquired aloud, going on with her sketch quite unconcern- 
edly. 

‘ | have seen very little yet,’ 

* Perhaps you have not been lorg in this place ?” 

* Exactly a week.’ A paus» ensued ; the young lady went on ‘ washing in’ 
a bit of the waterfall made by the weir which she was copying, the young gen- 
tleman thinking all the time that she was. in spite of her great beauty, by no 
means the mosi retiri.g young jady he had ever met with. The pause con- 
tinued to rather an unpleas.nt length, and Charles was on the point of solicit- 
ing a glance at the drawing, when the lovely artist looked up abruptly from 
her picture, and said with the vtmost naivete, ‘1 wish you would do me a fa- 
vour. | find my sketch wants avimation, and a gamekeeper in the foreground 


‘|would improve it wonderfully ; now, would you kindly stand just at that turn 


of the brook where the bulrushes are? for | always sketch from nature when 
possible. But yon have not got your gun. Well, never mind ; take my para- 
sol!’ Charles almost mechanically did as he was bid. * Thank you,’ eaclaim- 


led the young lady when he had got into position; * that will do very well, if 


you will be good enough to Jay the gun across your arm.’ Charles obeyed her 
command as well as the parasol would allow, and stood for some minutes 
in the most picturesque attitude he could assume, wondering what was to come 
next. 

Had he known what was really in store for him, he would net have remained 
30 long where he was. Placed with his back to his new acquaintance, his eyes 


|were turned towards the dam. which he had just time to perceive had not been 


very securely constructed. ‘The thought bad scarcely crossed him, ere a rush- 
ing noise warnec hin of an approaching danger. He had just time to step 


‘Alas! sir,” rejoined the wora-down servant with asigh, ‘“ there is no plate |back and clasp the girl in his arms, when the dam gave way ; and the waters 
to sce after now; no cellar-book to keep; ‘Othello’s decupation’s gone,’ as |With unresisted impulse burst over the very spot where he and his companion 
Shakspeare says ;-and so, sir, | have been obliged to go through a course of |were standing! He seized with one arm the trunk of a tree, hoping to hold 


English literature for the want of anything better to do,” 
* Do not regret that, Penthouse,’’ exclaimed the young visitor; ** better 


i} 
| 


his fair charge im the other tll the shock of the waters had passed. But the 
torrent wes too powerful ; it swept all before st. The tree to which he clung 


times are in store for us. In the first place, my uncle must be awakened out | Was uprooted, and the whole mass with its living freight floated rapidly down 
of his long dream, and that part of the estate which still remains to us must be ‘he stream. Kennedy, though separated from his lovely burden by the shock, 


culuvated, for which the small capital produced by the sale of my commission | 


| 


will sutlice. t shall never be said that we fall without a struggle. No, no; 
the plate chest shaii be unlocked, and the cellars stored yet !” 


called to her to keep fast hold of te tree. His warning was useless for when 
he was again able to look around, she had disappeared. By a_ strong effort he 
clutched, in passing, the bough of an overhanging tree, and thus stopped§his 


* Bravo, Master Charles!” exclaimed Penthouse, starting up in a sort of own dangerous career. He strained his eyes inthe hope of seeing his compan- 
ecsiacy ; “you'll put new blood into us. | have not heard a hopeful, or—no |lon and presently perceived her struggling to free herself from a quantity of 


ofience to masier—a really common sense word since you left us And now, 
tien, let me prepare him for the news of your arrival. With this the old man! 
wipped out of the room with she lightness and aiacrity of youth. 

Meuntime Kennedy walked into a back-room to get a glimpse of a prospect) 
over which he had rambled in childhood. ‘There was a stream at the foot of 
the pack, along the banks of which be had sported in younger and happier days | 
How oiten, while traversing the parched plains of the East had memory pic- 
tured each shaded nook into which the little river forced itself! For miles its 
banks were as familiar to him as his alphabet; and it was naturally the first 
object he wished to seek out. On entering the room, which commanded a view! 


unfastened them, looked out, and, instead of the romantic little brook he sought, 
he found a huge ugly dam, beside which there shot up to an immense height a 
chimney. which the bricklayers were at that moment crowning with the last. 
row of bricks. A crowd of slaters covered the roofs of a vast series of build. 
ings. The whole face of the exquisite landscape was altered and destroyed. 
Kennedy turned away with a momentary disgust. ‘These objects told the tale 
of his uncle's ruin more forcibly than the choicest phrases of the newly-learned 
Penthouse. One of the finest portions of the Crombie estate had fallen into, 
the hands of a new order of aristocracy—a cotton lord! 


In the midst of these reflections Penthouse entered. He instantly shut§he 
windows, and barred them as clesely as if he dreaded a siege. Such were the 
squire's orders ; for, from the day the foundations of the new buildings were. 
laid, every window in the house which overlooked them was shut up. Mr. 
Crumble wished to blot them out of his memory, in spite of the noise of the 
masons and the rushing of the waters. * He heard the decision of the House, 
of Lords against him,’ continued Penthouse,‘ withour a sigh. When the law-' 
yers came upon him with their folio volumes of bills of costs, be gave up his 
title-deeds without a groan! but when he heard about the cotton-mill, I thought 
my dear old master would have died. It was then | wrote the letter 
which has brought you home, sir.’ This was said as they wended their de-| 
vious way, through narrow passages and dark stairs, to the muniment! 
room. 
In that apartment sat the appellant to one of the most celebrated ‘ peerage! 
cases’ of the present century. He was surrounded on all sides by deeds, family) 
regi-ters, and country * histories,’ still intent on an object which had employed 
his energies and his means from the day he became of age to the present, de-) 
spite the utter futility of his labours. Charles embraced his uncle with the 
waruith of true affection, and the old man received him with a degree of pride) 
almost amounting to exultation. Kennedy was an orphan, the last existing re-) 
presentative of his ancient lineage, and the natural affection which the old man, 
felt was increased a hundredfold on that account. Charles sat with his uncle 
till a late hour, recounting his Eastern adventures ; but cautiously abstained. 
from a luding at present to the decay of the estate, orto the etree 
mill. 

About a week after his arrival, Kennedy was strolling beside his favourite 


had just risen,and grieving at the firm hold family pride had taken inthe old 


floating foliage in which she was entangled. Kennedy dared not move to her 
jrescue, lest the whole mass should disengage itseif before he could reach the 
\spot wLere it had stopped. it wasluckv he did not, for in another instant it 
jewam rapidly towards him. As it passed the tree to which Charles clung, he 
seized the dress of the girl, and by a violent effort succeeded in staying her 


further progress, and in keeping her head above water. Presently his cries for 
jassistance brought several workmen from the mill, and the young lady and her 


\preserver were dragged safely to land. 
| ‘The iemale was to all appearance drowned. Her features were pale and 
‘calm as death ; her pulsation was imperceptible: her arms were rigid. In this 


cf the stream, he found it dark; the window-shutters were closely barred. He! state she was hastily carried to Cramble Hall. : oY 
| Charles rapidly preceded her, and, without regard to his own condition, gave 
‘such orders as enabled the old female domestic, who was Penthouse’s only re- 


maining fellow-servant, to get a room ready for the reception of the stranger. 


Luckily, the rumour of the accident brought the village doctor to the spot. 
Under his directions the sufferer was placed in bed, and every means were used 
to restore animation that skill and experience could suggest. 


MISS MARTINEAU ON MESMERISM. 


(Continued) 


Tynemovutu, Nov.21, 1844. 
I have too little knowledge of Mesmerism to be aware whether the more 
important powers of somnambulism and clairvoyance abide long in, or can be 
long exercised by, any individual. 1| have heard of several cases where the 
lucidity was lost after a rather short exercise ; but in those cases there was room 
for supposition of mismanagement. ‘The temptation is strong to overwork a 
somnambule ; and especialiy when the faculty of insight relates to diseases, 
and sufferers are languishing on every side. The temptation is also strong to 
prescribe the conditions,—to settle what the somnambule shall or shall not see 
or do, in order to convince oneself or somebody else, or to gratify some desire 
for information on a particular subject. It is hard to say who was most to blame 
with regard to Alexis,—the exhibitor who exposed him to the hardship of un- 
philosophical requirements, or the visitors who knew so little how to conduct 
an inquiry intothe powers of Nature, as to prescribe what her manifestations 
should be. The * failures,” in such cases, go for nothing, in the presence of 
one new manifestation. They merely indicate that there is no reply to im- 
pertinent questions. The successes and failures together teach that the busi- 
ness of inquirers is to wait upon Nature, take what she gives, and make the 
best they can of it, and not disown her because they cannot get from her what 
they have predetermined. Strongly as | was impressed by this, when reading 
about Alexis, from week to week last spring, I still needed a lesson myself,— 
a rebuke or two such as our somnambuile has more than once given us here. 
As soor. as hér power of indicating -nd prescibing for disease was quite clear 
to us, we were naturally anxious to obtain replies to a few questions of prac- 
tical importance. We expressed, | hope, no impatience at the oft repeated, 
“I'll try tosee : but I can’t make it out yet.” “ [ shall not get a sight of that 


to-night.’” We reminded each other of the beauty and value of her truthful- 


brook. He was deeply musing ona consultation with his uncle, from which i till Thursday.”” * It’s all gone :—aits ali dark,—and I shall see no more 


man’s mind. He had seated himself on a bank which, being at some distancejjness, from which she could not be turned aside, by any pressure of our eager: 
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ness. But one evening out came an expression, which procured us a reproof 
which will not be lost upon us. She was very happy in the enjoyment of some. 
of her favourite objects, crying out ** Herecomes the lights! ‘This 1s a beav- 
tiful light ! It isthe quiet, steady, silent light:’’ And then she described) 
other kinds, and lastiy one leaping up behind the steady light, and shining like 
the rays of the sun before the sun itself is visible. When this rapture had gone 
on some time, she was asked, ‘* What isthe use of these lights, if they show 
us nothing of what we want!” In atone of gentle remonstrance, she said 
earnestly, ** Ah !—but you mast have patience !” | 

And patience comes with experience. We soon find that such extraordinary) 
things drop out when least expected, and all attempts to governor lead the re- 
sults and the power are so vain, that we learn to wait, and be thankful for what) 
comes. 


The first desire of every witness is to make out what the power of the Mes-, 
merist is, and how it acts. J. seems to wish to discover these points ; and she 
also struggies to convey whatshe knows upon them. She frequently uses the 
act of mesmerizing another person, as soon as the sleep becomes deep ; and 
if not deep enough to please her, she mesmerizes herself,—using manipulations 
which she can never have witnessed. Being esked about the nature of the best, 
mesmeric efforts, she replied that every power of body and mind is used, more, 
or less, in the operation ; but that the inain thing is to desire strongly the ef- 
fect tobe produced. ‘The patient should do the same. 


{ 


“* People may be cured who do not believe in the influence ; but much more} | 


easily if they do.” 
** What is the influence ?” 


“Itis something which the Mesmerizer throws from him ; but I cannot say 


what.”’ 


And this was all that evening; for she observed, (truly) “ It is a few min- 


utes past the half hour ; but ("ll just sleep a few minutes longer.”’ 

* Shall I wake you then !” 

* No, thank you ; I'll wake myself." And she woke up accordingly, in four 
minutes more. Another evening, ‘* Do the minds of the Mesmerist and the pa-) 
tient become one?” 

* Sometimes, but not often.”’ 

‘Is it then that they taste, feel, &c., the same things at the same mo-| 
ment !” 

“ Yes.” 

** Will our minds become one '” 

T think not.” 

“* What are your chief powers !” 

“ ] like to look up, and see spiritual things. I can see disease: and I like 
to see visions.”’ 

When asked repeatedly whether she could read with her eyes shut, see 
things behind her, &c , she has always replied that she does not like that sort. 
of thing, and will not do it :—she likes “ higher things.” When asked how 
she sees them— 

“ T see them, not like dreams in common sleep,—but things out of other! 
worlds ;—not the things themselves, but impressions of them. They come 
through my brain.” 

** Mesmerism composes the mind, and separates it from the common things 
of every day.” 

* Will it hurt your Mesmerist *”’ 

“Tt is good for her. it exercises some powers of body and mind, which would 
otherwise lie dormant. It gives her mind occupation, and leads her to search 
into things.” 

“ Can the mind hear otherwise than by the ear.” 

“« Not naturally ; but a deaf person can hear the Mesmerist, when in the 


= 


and then she complained that the pencil giver: her would not mark, and tried 
to pull out the lead further, not being satisfied till her strokes were distinct. 

The only time, I think, that she has spoken of her own accord was one even- 
ing when she burst intoa long story of a woman who lived in Tynemouth 200 
years ago, who made “ cataplasms” for the feet of a lame monk, and cured 
him ; for which act he requtted her by denouncing her as a witch, and getting 
her ducked in the sea, and otherwise jil-used. 

“ Now,” said she, to her Mesmerist, “this is the way they would have 
treated you then ; and maybe burnt you; but they know better now.” 

She explained that she once read this in a book, “and just thoaght of it.” 
At another time. she informed us that people now think bad things of Mesmer- 
ism ; but they will understand it better, and find what a blessing it is. 

When apologizing for cuntinuing to sleep when she knew her appointed 
time was up, she declared, 

“IT am so comfortable and so happy, I thought T would sleep five or ten 
minutes longer ; but it is supper time, and | have to go to the shop over the way. 
I should frighten people if [ burst into the street (laughing) with my eyes shut. 
So I'll wake now.” 

* First, tell us if your speaking of other things will prevent your telling us of 
diseases 

‘ “No: itis just as it comes ;—they will all come round again,”-—She awoke 
irec'ly. 

Nothing is more obscure in our experiment with J., and, I believe, in most 
mesmeric cases, than the extent and character of the rapport, on which so much 
| depends. At first, J. certainly heard and knew nothing of what was going on 

‘but from her Mesmerist, unless expressly put en repport with another by the 
| Mesmerist joining their hands. But on scattered occasions afterwards, she 
heard sounds to which she was insensible in an earlier stage. A German pi- 
| ano, playing m the garden, just under the window, was unheard by her. on one 
‘of the early days of her somnambulism ; while lately, some music in the next 
| house set her suddenly tu work to imitate all the instruments of an orchestra, 
and finally the bagpipes, which she imitates con amore whenever she is ina 


| merry mood. ‘The same music carried her in fancy into a ball-room; and we 


were favoured wiih the whole detail of who was there, and with seeing at least, 
her dancing. On another occasion, she was disturbed and annoyed bv a slight 


noise over head, saying that it thundered, and then that the house was coming 
/down. What is more remarkable,—I have observed of late, the influence of 


my own mind over her, while no rapport is purposely established between us, 


| and she certainly hears nothing of what Isay Not only has she said thi 
| apropos to what | am silently thinking ; but, for a succession of evenings, 


woke suddenly, and in the midst of eager talk or of deep sleep with her eyes 
closed,—I being behind her chair—on my pointing to the watch, or merely 


(thinking determinately that it was time she was awake. As for her being 


awakened by the silent will of her Mesmerist, that is an experience socommon, 
an effect so invariable, that we hardly think of recording it ; but that she should 
ever, however irregularly, wake, for a succession of evenings, at the will of one 


| not consciously ex rapport with her, seems worthy of note, as unusual in mes- 


meric experiments. 

Another incident is note-worthy in this connexion. A gen'leman was here 
one evening, who was invited in good faith, ou his declaration that be had read 
all that had been written on Mesmerism, knew all about it, and was philosophi- 
cally curious to witness the phenomena. He is the only witness we have had 
who abused the privilege 1 was rather surprised to see how, being put in com- 
munication with J., he wrenched her arm, and employed usage which would 
have been cruelly rough in her ordinary state ; but | supposed 1 was because 
he * knew all about it,” and found that she was insensible to his rudeness; and 
her imsensibility was so obvious, that [hardly regretted it. At length, how- 
ever, it became clear that his sole idea was (that which is the sole. idea of so 


sleep :—not any body else, however.” , many who cannot conceive of what they cannot explain ) of detecting sham- 
** How is it that you can see without your eyes !” ming; and, in pursuance of this aim, this gentleman, who “ knew all about 
“Ah! that is acurious thing. I have not found it out yet."—Again, when jt,” violated the first rule of mesmeric practice, by suddenly and violently seiz- 
she said her time was up, but she would sleep ten minutes longer. | ing the sleeper's arm, without the intervention of the Mesmerist. J. was con- 
“ Shall I leave you, and mesmerize Miss M '”’ | vulsed and writhed in her chair. At that moment, and while supposing bim- 
“ No: I should jumpabout and follow you. [feel so queer when you go self en rapport with her, he shouted out to me that the house was on fire. Hap- 
away! The influence goes all away.—It does sv when you talk with an- pily, this crutal assaulton her nerves failed entirely. There wescertainly no- 


other.” thing congenial in the rapport. She made no attempt to rise from her seat, 
“ What is the influence !” &c. &c.,asbefore. — jjand said nothing,—clearly heard nothing ; and when asked what bad frighten- 
“ T have seen a many places since | was mesmerized ; but they all go away ed her, said something cold had got hold of her. Cold indeed! and very hard 
when I wake. ‘They are like a vision—not a common dream.” i\too ! 
** How do you see these ! Does the influence separate soul and body!” | One singular evidence ef rapport between J. and her Mesmerist I have wit- 
“No : it sets the body tu rest ; exalts and elevates the thinking powers.” nessed under such unexceptiouable circumstances as to be absolutely sare of 


When marking, from her attitude and expression of countenance, the eager-)jit. When J. was dancing, and taking this room for a ball-room, she took her 
ness of her mind, and vividness of her feelings, and when listening to the lively) Mesmerist for her partner, allowed herself to be conducted to a seat, &c., as- 
er solemn tones of her voice, | have often longed that she had a more copious) ‘suming a ball-room air, which was amusing enough in one with ber eves sealed 
bas up, as mouonless as if they were never again to open. Being offered refresh- 

’ , ullarate her, and she e 
suitableness to ordinary language ; and particularly her understanding aud use| of the “refreshment” It struck us that we would try, saetat evening, whe- 
of some few, now almost appropriated by Mesmerism, On one of the earliest) her her Mesmerist’s will could affect her sense of taste. In her absence, we 
days of her sleep, before we had learnea her mesmeric powers ond habits, she ‘agreed that the water should be sileutly willed to be sherry the next night. 
was asked one eveuing, after a good deal of questioning, | To make the experiment as clear as possible, the water was first offered to her, 

** Does it tire you to be asked questions " ‘and a little of it drank aswater. Then the rest was, while still in her hands, 

stiently to be sherry ; she drank it off,—half a tuinbler it 

* Will it spoil your lucidity *” my very good ; but, presently, that it made her tipsy. What was it? * Wine— 

No.” —Whereat I made a dumb sign to ask her what “ lucidity” meant. Hwhite wine.” And she exceedingly and voluble, but refused to 

* Brightness,”’ she instantly answered. ' \\rise from her chair, or dance any more, or go down stairs, for she could not 

In the course of the day, her Mesmerist asked her carelessly, as if for Pre-||waik steady, and should fall and spoil ber fece, and moreover frighten them ail 
sent convenience, if she could tell her the meaning of the word “ lucidity. ,| below. 1 afterwards asked her Mesmerist to let it be porter the next night. 

J. looked surprised, and said, ** i am sure, maa, I don’t know. I don’t J knew nothing of porter, it seems, but called her refreshment “‘ a nasty sort 
think I ever head the word.” ; jof beer.” Of late she has ceased to know and tell the time—* can’t see the 

When asleep the next day, she was again asked, P iclock-face,”’ as she declares. The greatest aptitude at present seems to be for 

wo pers to be many questions \being atlected by metals, and for the singular moscular rigidity producible in 

‘« When not very deep in sleep, it does.” the mesmeric sleep. 

is lucidity?” When ber hands are locked in this rigidity, no force used by any 

ghiness, clearness, light shining through. J told you that yesterday.” || senijemman who lias seen the case can separate them ; and in her waking state 

“* Have you looked for the word since !” ishe has certainly no suca muscular force as could resist what bas been ineffec- 

“ No : I shall not know it when I am awake.” tually used in her sleeping state. The rigid limbs then appear like legs of 

Though usually disdaining to try to read with the eyes shut, &c., she has|/wood, which might be broken, but not bent ; but a breath from her Mesmerist 
twice written when desired,—(complaining, when her eyes were fast shut, and! jon what is called by some phrenologists (he muscular organ, causes the mus- 
her chair was almost in the dark, that she could not see well, meaning that icles to relax, the fingers to unclose, and the limbs to fail into the attitude of 
there was too much light,) and once ehe drew a church and a ship, about as||sleep. During these clianges, the placid sleeping face seems not to belong to 
well as she might have done it with open eyes. Shedrew the ship in separate) the owner of the distorted and rigid !imbs, till these last slide into the natural 

8, saying x she would put them together afterwards. In this latter case,| positions, and restore the apparent harntony. : 
eyes were bandaged, as she complained it was so light she could not see :|; Not less curious is it to see her inextricable gripe of the steel gnuffe 
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tricks, for I've heard that your city fellers are mity slip’ry coons.” 
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or the poker, detached by a silent touch of the steel with gold. When no force 
ean wrench or draw the snuffers from her grasp, a geld pencil-case or a sover-|) 
eign stealthily made to touch the point of the snuffers, causes the fingers to) 
unclasp, and the hands to fall. We have often put a gold watch into her hands,| 
and, when the gripe is firm, her mesmerist winds the gold chain round some-| 
thing of steel Jn a minute or less occurs the relaxation of the fingers, and) 
the watch is dropped intothe hand he!d beneath. While grasping these metals, 
she sometimes complains that they have burnt her. 

She is now also becoming subject to the numbness, the kind of insensibility 
which has already been proved such a blessing to sufferers under severe pein, 
whether of surgical operations or disease. It seems as if she were going the. 
whole round of prenomena. Where it will end time must sliow ; meanwhile, 
we have the pleasure of seeing her in continually improving health, and so sen- 
sible of the blessing as to be anxious to impart the knowledge and experience 
f it to others. 

I have said nothing of Phrenology inconnexion with Mesmerism, though it 
is thought by those who understand both better than I do, that they are hardly 
separable. 1 have no other reason for speaking of Mesmerism by itself than 
that Iam not qualified to give any facts or opinions on phrenological phenome- | 
na induced by Mesmerism. ‘The only fact! have witnessed (probably because | 
we do not know kow to look for evidence) in the course of our experiment was 
amusing enough, but tuo isolated to base any statewent on. J. appeared one} 
day to be thrown into a paroxysm of order, when that organ was the pait mes-| 
merized. She was almost in a frenzy of trouble that she could not make two, 
pocket-handkerchie!s lie flat and measure the same size ; aud the passion with) 
which she arranged everything that lay a-wry was such as is certainly never 
seen in any waking person. This fit of order was curious and striking as 
far as it went ; and this is all J am at present qualified to say. 

We note that J. can tell nothing concerning any stranger ; and that her in-) 
sight appears clear im proportion as her affections are interested. We have tried 
her clairvoyance, by agreement with friends at a distance, strangers to her. 
and have failed, as we deserved. | hope we shall have the wisdom and self- 
command henceforth to prescribe nothing tu a power so obscure, and, at present. 
beyond our dictation. We can summon and dismiss it, and may therefore con 
template it without fear. But we have no power over the nature of its tani 
festations. Our business, therefore, is humbly and patiently to wait for them : 
and, when obtamed, diligently to use our reason in the study of them. 

Hareset Martinrav. 


SWALLOWING OYSTERS ALIVE. 
A sucker—His First Oyster—Swallowing it Alive—Terrible Situation— 
The Rescue—disappearance 
At a late hour, the other mght, the door of an oyster house in o«r city was! 
thrust open, and in stalked a hero from the Sucker State. He was quite six, 
feet high, spare. somewhat stooped, with a hunyry anxious countenance, and, 
his hand pushed clear down to the bottom of his breeches pockets. His ovt | 
er covering was hard to define, but after surveying it minutely, we came to: 
the conclusion that lus suit had been made in his boyhood, of a dingy yellow: 


desperately wrenching out the cork, swallowed half the contents at a draught. 
He fairly squealed from its effects, and gasped and blowed, and pitched, and 
twisted, as if it were coursing through him with electric effect, while at the 
saine time his eyes ran a stream of tears. At length becoming a litile com- 
posed his wagyish adviser approached almost bursting with suppressed laugh- 
ter, and enquired.— 

** How are you now old fellow—did you kill it?” 

“ Well, | did, hoss'—ugh ugh o-o-o my inards. If that Ister critter’s dying 
agonies, didn’t stir a ruption in me equal to a small earthquake, then "taint no 
use sayin’ it—jt squirmed like a serpent, when that killin’ stuff touched it ; hu’ 
—and here with a countenance made up of suppressed agony and present de- 
termination, he paused to give force to his words, and s.owly and deliberate- 
ly remarked, “ If you git two chickens from me for that live animal I’m d—d !” 
and seizing his seal-skin he vanished. 

The shout of laughter, and the contortions of the company at this finale, would 
have made a spectator believe that they had all beea swallowing oysters alive.” 

St Louis Reveille. 

Searcn ror Lost Treasure —A vessel belonging to a company of gentle- 
men trom this city, fully equipped with a diving bell, sub marine armor, and 
efficient hands to work them under tle s»perintendence of a practical engineer, 
recently left this port for the Island of Margarita, near Cumanu, for the pur- 
pose of recovering the military chest and other treasvres and stores lost by 
the founcering of the Spanish 80 gun ship * Sam Pedro de Alcantara.” 

The San Pedro was one of a large fleet of ships-of-war and transports which 


sailed from Cadiz early in 1815, with an army of 15000 men to reconquer the 


revolted provinces of the Spanish Main. Being the Admirals ship, and larg- 
est in the squadron, to her was entrusted all the treasure and military stores 
necessary for an expedition of such magnitude. é 

The luss of this ship occurred in April, 1815, at noonday, within a league 
of the Island, and in 10} fathoms of water. ‘To this severe calamity is to be 
attributed the failure of the Spanish arms under Morillo, and the subsequent 
independence of the South American Republics. 

Since 1815 the wreck has quietly slumbered at the bottom of the sea, its 
whereabouts known only to the fisher men of the coast. ‘The hull lies in ten 
and a half fathoms of water, on a hard and sandy bottom between the Island of 
Margarita and the main Jand. ‘The neighbouring sea is ordinarily smooth, and 
seldom violently agitated. Authentic accounts state that she remains in the 
same position in which she went down. Her decks are partially fallen in, ow- 
ing, it is supposed, to the weight of her armament, and the action of the worms 
on her wood work. 

The present expedition has a permit from the Venezuelian government to 
recover all the Jost treasure and stores with the sole condition of paying into 
the treasury of the Republic five per cent on all recovered. 

Baltimore American, Jan 10. 
-- 


Latest Intelligence. 


Tur Steamsnip Great Brrrain.—The first attempt to float this gigantic 


linsey wolsey, and that, baving sprouted up with astonishing rapidity, he had! 
been forced to piece it vut with all colors, 10 order to keep pace with his body iI 
In spite of his exertions, however he had fallen in arrears about a foot of the) | 


necessary length and, consequently, stuck that far through his inexpressibles., 
His crop of hair was surmounted by the funniest little seal skia cap imagina.| 
ble. After taking a position, he indulged in a long stare at the man opening! 
the bivalves, and slowly ejaculated isters ?” 
“Yes, sir,” responded the attentive operator,—“ and fine ones they are, 
too. 
“ Well, i've heard of Isters afore,” says he, “ but this is the fust imel v'e. 
seed ’m and pre-haps, I'll know what thar made of afore I git out of town. 


vessel through the locks at Bristol was unsuccessful, but au additional portion 
of the masonry having been removed, she was got through the next day, and 
being taken in tow by three steam tugs, proceeded to King road, where she 
arived in two hours and eight minutes, without accident of any kind. Her 
own steam was then go: up for a trial of speed down the channel. ‘The Great 


[Britain is 322 feet in length and 50 feet 6 inches in extreme breadth, register- 


ing 3500 tous—She has tour decks, the lowest of iron, for the reception of car- 
go ‘The upper deck is flush from stem to stern, and 308 feet long. She has 
three builers, containing 200 tons of water, and heated by 24 fires; the four 
engines are 250 horse power each. Fifteen hundred tous of iron have been 


Having expressed this desperate intention, he cautiously approached the 
plate, and scrutinized the uncased shell fish with a gravity and interest which | 
would have done honor to the most illustrious searcher into the hidden mys-|| 
teries of nature. At length he began to soliloquise on the difficulty of get-! 
ting them out, and how queer they looked when out. | 

* T never seed any thin’ hold on so—takes an amazin site of screwin, hoss, | 
to get ‘m out, and aint they slick and slip’pry when they does come ! Smooth | 
as aneel! I've a good mind to give that feller lodging, just to realize the | 
effects, as uncle Jess used to say about speckalation.” 

* Well sir,” was the reply, “down with two bits, and you can have a 
dozen.”’ 

* "I'wo bits!” exclaimed the Sucker, ‘* now come, that’s stickin’ iton rite’ 
strong, hoss, for isfers A dozen on ‘em aint nothing’ to a chicken, and | 
there's no gettin’ more’n a picayune a piece for them. I've only realized forty-|| 
five picayunes on my first ventur’ to St. Louis I'll cell you what, I ll gin you 
two chickens jor a dozen, if you'll conclude to deal.”’ 

A wag, who was standing by indulging in a dozen, winked to the attendant 
to shell out, and the offer was accepted. 

*‘ Now mind,”’ repeated the Sucker, ‘ all fair—two chickens for a dozen— 
you're a witness, mister, turning at the same time to the wag, “ none of your, 


The bargain being fairly understood, our Sucker squared himself for the 
onset, deliberately put off his seal skin, tucked up his sleeves and, fork in hand,| 
awaited the appearance of No.1. Jt came—he saw—and quickly it was bolt- 
ed! A moment's dreadful pause ensued. The wag dropped his knife and 
fork with a look of mingled amazement and horror—something akin to Shaks- 
pere’s Hamlet on seeing his daddy's ghost—while he burst into the excla- 
matien— 

** Swallowed alive as I’m a Christian.” 

Our Sucker hero had opered his mouth with pleasure a moment before, but 
now it stood open. Fear—a horid dread of he did’nt know what—a conscious- 
ness that all was'nt right, and ignorant of the extent of the wrong—the uncer- 
tainty of the moment was terrible. Urged to desperation, he faltered out— 

** What on earth's the row ?”’ 

“ Did you swallow it alive !” enquired the wag. 

“| swallowed it jest as he gin it to me!” shouted the Sucker. 

** You're a dead man !” exclaimed his anxious friend ; the creature is alive, 
and will eat right through you,” added he, in a most hopeless tone. 

“ Get a pizen pump and pump it out!” screamed the Sucker, in a frenzy, 
his eyes fairly starting from theirsockets ‘ O gracious !—what ’ill | do 
It's got holds of my innards already, and I’m dead as a chicken !—do sometin’ 
for me do—don't let the infernal sea toad eat me afore your eyes.”’ 

** Why don't you put some of this on it ?” enquired the wag, pointing to a, 
bottle of strong pepper-sauce. 


used in the construction of the ship and her engines. Her propeller (of the 
Archimedian screw patteim) 1s fifteen feet and a haif in diameter, worked by a 
platevian chain in four tiers, passing round an iron drum of 18 feet diameter. 
Fifty feur revolutions per minute can be made. 

A correspondent of the London Times says that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has ennounced his intention to summon a meetmg of the Bench of 
Bishops, in cousequence of the unhappy agitation pervading the Charch of 
England, in order to determine upon the observance of the rubrics. 

A Court of Common Council was held in London on the 12th of December, 
chiefly to consider a petition for aid m the endowment of a free Church in St. 
Giles’s in the Fieids. The grant was opposed on the ground that the new 
Church was got up under Poseyite auspices, and defeated, only five voting in 
its favor, when about a hundred and fifty were present. 

This morning, at the Treasury, £80,000, the undisposec portion of the 
pending Canada contract, was taken by Messrs. Hammond, Scott & Co, at 
111}, that being the minimum price of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. To 
this firm, theretore, the whole sum of £200,000 has been assigned, and it is 
understood that, with the exception of a very small portion of it, the feces 
in the transaction are the mutual Indemnity Insurance Company. The only 
other bidding which has transpired is that of Mr Maubert, presumed to act for 


ja leading banking house, who offered 111 3-8 for the whole amount, and he 


would no doubt have readily given the reserved price, 111 1-2 for the £80,- 
000, taken this morning by Messrs. Hammond, Scott & Co., had they declined 
availing themselves of their option. London Times, Dec. 13. 


The French opposition journals are still raving against the “ truckling” of 
the Government to England, but were troubled to find a substantial grievance. 
The latest was the capture of a French vessel on the coast of Afnea, presumed 
to be a slaver. 

Enoianp, France anp THE Brazits.—-The Constitutionnel states that Vis- 
count d’Abrantes, the Envoy Extraordinary of Brazil to Prussia, had proposed 
to England and France, in the name of his government, to join in an armed in- 
tervention to put a period to the war between the Eastern and Argentine Re- 
publics, and enforce the stipulations guaranteed by the Brazils and France. 

That journal anticipates no favorable result from the mission of M. d’Abran- 
tes. *“ He has-seen,” it says, * LordjAberdeen, and found that Minister ani- 
mated with the same dispositions which he had manifested to M. Varela. 
Aberdeen is said to have thrown upon France, which is more interested in the 
question, the entire responsibility of the unaccountable and often odious conduct 
held by the two nations during two years on the banks of the Plata. 

His Lordship, moreover, expressed his readiness to interfere if France would 
join England. ‘ M. Guizot,” the Constitutionnel says, will content himself 
with repeating to the negotiator his declaration to the Chambers, ‘tbat the quar- 
rel of Montevideo and Buenos Ayres is a civil war between two republics, or 


The hint was enough—the Sucker upon the instant, seized the bottle, and|| 


rather between two presidents of the same republic.’” 
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Tue Rotscaitps Excommunicatep.—Our last advices from Jerusalem, says ‘suicide of a young Prussian officer belonging to the garrison has produced an 
the Gazette des Tribunauz, ** mentions that the Synagogue of that city, whose extraordinary sensation. The deceased had stolen some articles of silver. 
members are known for their deep aversion to every innovation, and to progress Whereupon his fellow officers assembled to deliberate on the proper mode of 
in general, have pronounced a sentence of excommunication against all the Is- vindicating the honor and dignity of their order. Propositions on the one hand 
raelites who should participate, either as collectors or donors, in the"subscription: to deliver the offender over to the justice of the Jaws, on the other to furnish 
now open in Europe for the purpose of encouraging agriculture among the Jews him with the means of flight beyond the reach of Apeeiet te were alike re- 
of Asia, and establishing at Jerusalem, for the indigent of those same Jews, an| jected ; and it was resolved that the stain upon their escutcheon could only be 
extensive hospital and schools for adults and children of both sexes. Among, washed out with the blood of the delinquent. So this wise conclave, with 
the persons visited with this anathema are the heads of the different branches characteristic military a proceeded to load two pistols, with which 
of the Rothschilds, who have subscribed 100,000. toward that charitable un- they repaired in a body to their comrade, to whom they announced their de- 
dertaking.”” | cision, and presenting bim with the instruments of death, told him they should 

Lonvon, Dec. 10.—For the last three or four months considerable activity retire till summoned to return by the explosion. This they heard before they 
has prevailed in the Government dock-yards in bringing into a state of prepa- had a mca age 2 pogo and on remounting they found the dead body of 
ration a number of line-of-battle ships that had been previously laid up, as i) their comgade Seles mm Discos. 
their services were not likely to be again required. These preparatious have| The following curious circumstance, says a Dunkirk paper, happened a few 
consisted in an examination of the copper, putting in the ballast and lower days ago in the burying-ground there. While the sexton was digging a grave, 
masts of the vessels, fitting their water tanks, and supplying them with gun- @ skull rose from that which adjoined it, and which was also open, and as the 
carriages and ordinary stores that would be requisite to fit them out for sea In ‘terrified man started back advanced towards him. He then fled to the road, 
tais state of forwardness about twenty-five or thirty ships of the line have been crying aloud for mercy. Another wan, hearing the alarm, and being told the 
completed in the docks and basins, and have returned to their former moorings’ cause of it, had sufficient courage to goto the spot, and there saw the head 
in the respective harbors, under the denomination of * advanced ships.” It still moving. Undaunted, he took it up, and on examination found within it 
must not be inferred that these preparations have originated in any prospect of two moles, which had made it their retreat, and had given it motion. 
war ; at least we sce nothing in the political horison which could lead us to the | Wonverrun Sacacity or 4 Car.—Cats are undoubtedly the least re- 
opinion that Government bad any apprehension that so calamitous an event was markable for intellectual powers of any race of animals of creation, but a gri- 
near at hand | malkin belonging to one of those aristocratic looking mansions which add so 


A Constantinople letter of the 20th Nov.. in the Augshurgh Gazette, informs! ™uch to the natural romantic and picturesque beauty of ihe Lake district, is 


us that a serious misunderstanding had taken place between Abdullah Pacha, 
the Governor of Trebisonde, and the English Consul at that place. The Go-| 
vernor, in consequence of some pique against the Consul, had ordered 2,000, 
blows to be inflicted, for some real or supposed offence, upon a young Greek) 
who was under the Consul’s protection, and the victim had already received, 
800, and was almost dead, when the Consul reached the spot, and insisted on! 
the remission of the remainder of the sentence. The letter adds, that Sir 
Stratford Canning has ordered an inquiry into the circumstances, and declared 
that if the Consul's account should be substantiated, he will demand not ouly 
the dismissal of the Governor, but some signa! chastisement. 


Sie Rosert anv Lapy Save left Southampton, on Tuesday. in the Oriental, 
steam-packet, for the seat of their former exploits, amidst the cheers of hun 
dreds of the inhabitants ; the whole of the spacious quays of the docks being 
literally crowded with elegantly-dressed parties. As the splendid vessel went, 
out of dock a salute was fired from the platform in honour of her gallant pas- 
sengers. Sir Robert and his lady were invited to a public banquet by the may- 
or and council of Southampton, which they accepted. It took place on Monday, 
eighty persons (the largest number the reom would accommodate) being present. 


The health of the gallant warrior was received with a general shout of applause. || 


In returning thanks he observed :— 

It had been twice his good fortune to receive a similar compliment at Liver- 
pool to that he had this day received at Southampton. It was his inteution on 
approaching the shores of England, on his return from India, to bave landed! 
at this port (in anticipation of which similar arrangements to the present had 
been made, and which the records of the corporation-books would show), but 
fate had decreed otherwise. He only hoped that God would protect the town 
in the way in which it deserved. Jt had its railway, steam companies, and 
docks ; and he trusted on his return, five years hence, he should see the en 
deavours of the town crowned with succe:s 


Me. Tuackeray.—This clever author, we hear, has been making a tour in 
tha East. A letter from Alexandria, of Oct. 9, states :—‘* Mr. Michael An- 
gelo Titmarsh has come out for the avowed purpose of producing a book, to) 
be called, if I am not mismformed, * Punch in Palestine.’ The name ts capi-_ 
tal, and suggestive of much fun and frolic, and I have no doubt the execution 
will be equally admirable and artistical Titmarsh, not content with sketching) 
the natives, has drawn some kitkat sketches of diplomatists and adinirals, which, 
will be found, if [ err not greatly, most amusing. He is expected here to-mor- 
row from Jerusalem.” 

Lorp Brovenas, it is announced by the Semaphore de Marseilles, has, with, 
his frend, Mr. Leader, arrived in his delightful villa near Cannes, ** Lord 
Brougham,” it says, *‘is engaged in correcting the proof sheets of his great) 
work oa the French Revolution, which appears to be very extensive, and will 
be published on the return of the noble lord to London in the course of next 
February. Mr. Leader 1s occupied in superintending the construction of his mag | 
nificent dwelling, the fonndations of which are now on a level with the ground. 


now regularly performing feats equal to any ever performed by a four-footed 
creature. At the house alluded to (which we must omit to name) the inmates 
had been regularly aroused every moruing by a loud knocking at the door, as 
lif some one was in a burry to gain admi tance, and still on going to the door 
inothing could be found ; and time was when it would have been believed that 
ithe “de'il had business on his hand,” yet, though the days of ghosts aod gob- 
\lins are gone, fears were actually entertained that some supernatural agency 
'was at work, and, as the rapping was quite regular, it was agreed to watck the 
‘door, and accordingly one night early, when the full round orb of the winters 
|\moon was shining clearly in the heavens, a person was secreted near the door, 


‘bot had not waited loug before a favorite cat deliberately climbed up the 
knocker, and gave rap, rap, with first-rate human ingenuity, and, on the dvor 
‘being opened, leaped down and walked in. Thus was the mystery cleared up. 
The cat had before still gove in unnoticed. Puss now performs this feat as 
[regularly as clockwork every evening. Should any naturalist doubt the vera- 
city of this tale, he shall be instructed, on giving a hint, where he may see 


|pussy perform her ingenious trick. Westmoreland Gazette. 


SPAIN. 
| Madrid papers of the 3d inst. have been received. The accounts from Lo- 
'grono, and the north ef Spain generally, are some of them of a painful charac- 
ter. According to the Castellano, the disclosure made by Zurbano’s sons led 
\to the apprehension of M Gamboa, General Iturbe, the Advocate Oynelev, and 
a number of other persons, who have been conducted to Logrono. The Eco del 
Comercio publishes a letter from Logrono, stating that Zurbano’s country house 
‘had been levelled to the ground, the furniture burnt, and the cattle killed. Two 
hundred persons were seized at Saragussa on the 26th ultimo, eighty of whom 
have been thrown into prison. A Council of War had been constituted for the 
trial of the insurgents in other districts. On ihe 11th, Narvaez, in full aniform, 
appeared in the Chamber of Deputies, and presented a Bill for ** granting pen- 


‘sions to the families of the officers put to death. after being made prisoners, by 


the rebels in their recent attempts on the frontier of the province of Huesca.” 
The correspondent of the National furnishes the following report from Ma- 
\drid of the proceedings there in connexion with the execution of the younger 
‘Zurbano. His letter 1s dated the 25th ult :— 
| © The Government has just caused General Oribe to be deprived of his com- 
mand of Logrono, for not having immediately shot Zurbanos brother in-law 
and son,afier having merely proved their identity. Oribe is not suspected of com- 
passion, but he was on the spot ; he saw what interest Zurbano’s relations 
‘excited in that country, where the services rendered, in the name of Isabella, 
|by all his family, were well remembered Men of all ranks and all opinions had 
\besought the execution to be deferred,and the prisoner's wife had proceeded with- 
out delay to Madrid, accompanied by a deputation from the town and province, 
who went with her to implore the Royal clemency. A most heartrending scene 
place on this occasion. 
| At the moment when the two Queens were wang the Palace, the young 
‘wife of Benito Zurbano threw herself at their feet, and, with her eyes stream- 


This edifice, of which the plan is of a size, splendour, and elegance unknowa in ing with tears, and her voice broken with sobs, prayed and supplicated them 
the south of France, may be terminated in a year, the works being carried on |at least to spare the life of a being so dear to her. The deputation joined m 
with extrordinary activity. General Harrison, the Marquis of Clanricarde, per request, and from the whole group arose expressions of the liveliest grief, 
Colonel Haddington, Sir Dunstan Lower, Sir Arthur Nelson, and the Duchess!’ 4}| the pérsons who stood around appeared most deeply atlected. The Queen- 


of Bedford visited our illustrious guests, who have converted Cannes inte a mother, it must be acknowledged, could not behold such a spectacle without 


fashionable English colony. Several new British families intend to build houses 


in the neighbourhood of that colony.” 

Mareiace or THe Duxe p'Aumate.—Yesterday took place with great pomp, 
in the chapel of the Palace, the marriage of the Duke d’Aumale with his cou-| 
sin, the Princess Marie Caroline of Salerno, daughter of the Prince of Salerno, 
uocle of the King of Naples, and brother of the Queen of the French. 

Marrtace in Hien Live.—Baron de Nieumann, the Austrian Ambassador, 
was on Thursday united to the Lady Augusta Somerset, eldest daughter of the 
Duke of Beaufort. 

Romance —A Liverpool policeman, named James Tracy, has been elevated, 
to the Irish Peerage, as Earl Tracy. His history is curious. He was born in; 
a peasant’s cot in King’s county, Ireland. There wasa large family of Tracys 
and a gentleman taking a fancy to the boy, gave him a liberal education. He, 
subsequently married a lady of beauty and considerable forjune ; but reduced 
himself by prosecuting the peerage claim, until he was obliged to seek employ-. 
ment asa policeman. The claim has been decided in his favor, and he is now 
a peer. His story certainly contains in abundance the raw materials for a 
romance. 

A Centenarian Wipow —An interesting ceremony took place at Bou- 
logne, in the church of the lower town, on the 7th inst. Mme. Sauvage, a 
widow lady, celebrated the anniversary of her hundredth birthday. A great 
number of her friends, children, and grand-children, and great-grand-children 
were present. The officiating priest, M. Dufour, was ninety-two years of age. 
The old lady’s children are seventy-two and seventy-five years of age. She. 
has seen four generations, enjoys all her faculties, and is remarkable for her 
unalterable good humor. 

Miitary Expiation,—A letter dated Luxemburg, Dec, 2d, says: The 


feeling a strong emotion ; but her daughter, the worthy daughter of Ferdinand, 
jremained cold and unmoved as a statue. Neither the cries and despair of the 
poor woman at her feet, nor the supplication of the mhabitants of Logrono, nor 
the pity which for a moment atlected her mother’s soul, nor the emotion of the 
bystanders, could even cause a palpitation in this wretched creature’s heart, 


'\who contented herself with drily replying to the unfortunate wife, * The Coun- 


cil will decide on the request.” 

The Council according assembled ; and, to be present, Narvaez interrupted 
the pleasure which he was enjoying at Carahanchel with the illustrious Munoz. 
No delight in Narvaez’s mind is equal to that of ordering an execution. He 
therefore burried in, and after the Council orders were despatched, at the same 
time, for the dismissal of Oribe and for the execution o Zurbano’s son and 
brother-in-law ! Again blood! Always blood! They will spill it until its 
fumes suffocate them! Oribe, besides, is not tue only one deprived of his 

t. Auother dismissal, which has produced a great sensation here, is that 
‘of the Political Chief Benavides. a furious Moderado, a very bitter Conserva- 
‘tive, a man of violence, ifever there was one ; but who, however, Is not equal 
to those at present perpetrated. The following is the cause of his disgrace : 
—At the first report of the insurrection the Cabinet ordered him to drive out 
of Madrid a crowd of persons of all ranks, whose very name gave umbrage. 
This list of proscription was so extensive and so absurd that Benavides me t 
it necessary to pause ; and at once the Minister of the Interior called on him 
to send in his resignation. The other replied that he had no wish to quit his 
post, and that he must be forced frem it. This was done, and General Cha- 
con was appointed in his place! This nomination of a General toa place es- 
sentially civil has raised an outcry even amongst the friends o! the faction. 
But they will still bebold other similar acts |” 
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INDIA AND CHINA. 

The news brought from India by the mail of the Ist of November, which, 
has reached us, is not remarkable. he only place in which any disturbance | 
exists of the general tranquillity, is at Kolapore,{there the Rajah being a minor, 
that government has been administered by various agents, who, by acts of! 
despotism and oppression, drove the people into resistance. This Rajah 
being allowed by the treaties to maintain 1,000 men, his forces were sent into 
their provinces to put down the rebellion. The insurgents soon routed them, 
and then retired into the mountain fortresses. One of them, Samunghur, was 
taken by storm on the 13th of October, anda portion of the garrison who re- 
sisted were put to the sword by the British troops that were invited to aid the 
Rajah’s agents in suppressing the insurrection. 

In order to understand the dispute, it may be useful to give a short view of 
the history of that State. 

The connexion between the British and Kolapore exists from 1812, when! 
the Rajah, a descendant of the celebrated founder of the Mahratta empire, | 
Sivajee, courted the favour of the rising British empire. He received a con- 
siderable increase of dominion after the Mahratta war ; he was murdered in 
1821 by his son, who afterwards, on the occasion of the commotions at Kir-_ 
toor in 1826, exhibited a wish to quarrel with his father’s allies. He was! 
defeated and punished by having his forces disbanded and his state placed! 
under the direct control of the Bombay Government. He lived about ten 
years afterwards governing a state of about 3,184 square miles ; his children 
succeeded under a Kegency composed of a female and several councillors. 
In consequence of the despotism and feevle measures of the Regency, the Mi- 
nister of which, secure of British support, sought to deprive some chiefs of 
property held by their ancestors during 150 years, and to dismantle their moun- 
tain forts ; the people broke out into open revolt, seized the Rajah and his 
Ministers, and treated them with indignity. ‘The British bemg bound by 
treaty, were called on to aid the Kolapore Government, and troops were im 
mediately sent from Madras and Bombay. The latter Government, to which 
the care of Kolapore specially belongs, in addition to troops, sent the well- 
known Colonel Outram with ample power to make terms and to settle the 
country. ‘This officer, whose abilities have been much praised, is now put to the 
test. On the 16th of October he, with a strong escort, hastened from Sanumg- 
har to the town of Kolapore, where he was met by a body of troops from 
Poone. The Rajah and his adherents, being abandoned by the chiefs, came 
out to welcome his deliverers : he has promised everything, but he and the Re-! 
gency have but little power; the chiefs who cannot rely on the promises of 
their own Government, have retired to their fastnesses, with a determination 
to hold out their forts Colonel Outram cannot secure them the preservation 
of fortifications, and therefore his negotiations must as it is supposed turn into’ 
sieges of those forts, of which several are represented as being very strong. 
Those sieges may from the nature of the country become prolonged affairs ; 
and, as the disaffected soldiers or the Nizam’s army are ready to unite with; 


| 


— 


| Fiom Singapore we learn that an English expedition had been sent to at- 
cack the piratical tribes on the north-west coast of Borneo! it consisted chief- 
lly of her Majesty's ship Dido, Captain Keppel, and the Hon. Company’s 
jsteamer Phlegethon, which went up the river Sukarran. The boats were at 
‘first repulsed ; but, being reinforced, they returned and demelished the forti- 
fications. and took above 60 guns 
| The latest news from Kolapore is, that all hopes of a pacification by nego- 
'tiation are at an end. 

Her Majesty’s 22nd Regiment marched on Wednesday from Sattara for 
the disturbed districts, where there wil be soon 18,000 men assembled. 
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| By the Packet Ships Garrick and Quebec we have files to the 13th ult. They 
describe the state of commercial and manufacturing affairs as prosperous in the 
ihighest degree, nay, even, in the words of the London Standard, as “alarm ' 
jingly so to those who look to the future.” The Cotton market is up, being an 
jadvance of 1-8d. above last quotations, and large sales have been effected, 
/Money is in abundance and the rage for new Railroads as great as ever. 

The poor Agitator is exceedingly down in the mouth ; the French journalists 

are in a body reviling him, the Federalists by his own admission have not held 
with him, the ‘* René" payers come short of their once great amounts, and he 
ihas the certainty before him that shortly there will be no more grist from that 
jmill. The latest report on that head makes the “rint ” to be £290 for the 
week, exclusive of some American bleedings which still wring out a few drops, 
So much for Repeal, we shall not dwell farther upon it at present. 
On the other hand the country seems to be harassed to death concerning the 
‘Tractarian doctrines ; the disputes on this score are ranging congregations 
lagainst their ministers, the clergy against their Suffragans, and even the Suf- 
‘fragans against their Primates. All this, if not speedily checked and settled, 
‘will do immense injury to Religion itself. We are glad to perceive the pious 
| poderation of the views entertained by the venerable Dr. Howley, Archbishop 
lof Canterbury, on these matters. He is an enemy to heedless innovations, and 
would have their goodness proved before they be admitted in practice. 


In a recent number of our Journal we found occasion to animadvert briefly on 


the Kolapore insurgents, it was apprehended that long sieges would produce) the project of a passage from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, either by 
confusion in other districts. Hence the opinion of some persons was that the Railway or by Canal. Our notions were rather in favor of the latter than the 
Kolapore Rajah and his family ought to be pensioned, and his state adminis | (.,,0;, grounded upon the general belief that the sands were of a shifting and 
tered by the British authorities. Such a proceeding, by affording the insur-|| Pr 
injurious nature to a Railway transit; and we concluded that such drifting of 


gents some pledges of honourable protection, would tend to produce an im- | : ; 
mediate pacification of the country, for the turbulent leaders know well thai tue sands whilst they might gradually tend to fill a Canal, and would require 
there is no trifling with the British. There was great curiosity prevailing as, iconsiant labour in clearing out the passage, might at any moment completely 


to the measures which Colonel Outram should adopt for, not only toe momen-' ohetyyct a railroad and throw the trains and the passengers into a lamentable 
tary pacification, but the permanent tranquillity of those districts. At the time|| confusion 
of the departure of the mail, it was said, that Colonel Outram and the Rajah 
were about to proceed through the country, in order to bring about a surren- Other side of the question, insisting strongly ou the advantages of a Railroad in 
der of the forts and general quiet. The British troops were also to be divi- preference to a Canal; and, as we wish our readers to have both sides of the 
ded into two brigades, ove being from Bombay and the other from Madras) case we give here the views of the writer in the Review. Alluding to objec- 
until an effective subsidiary force shall be formed. Mr. Reeves, the late politi-|| ions made by a German writer that immense difficulties would accrue to keep 
\ agent, is stated to have been severely reprehended for the rashness of his pro- 


ceedings, which brought about a conilict. He has been superseded by Colo- @ Railroad in order and guard it sufficiently “ because the nitric vapours of the 


nel Outram, and is about to proceed to Europe with, as it is said, an tention Desert, the moveable sands, and the Bedouins deprived of their earnings would 
to resign the service of the Hon. Company. ‘severally contribute to destroy the Railroad,” he replies— 

The storming of the fort Sumunghur, and the defeat of the body of insur-| « 4s for the nitric vapour, it is a pure fiction of the writer's imagination— 
gents that came to its relief, had in part lowered their courage, yet their de-\ no such thing exists in rerum naturé; and secondly, the Desert between Cairo 
mands were still as forcible as ever. They had lost about 500 men at Tu- and Suez has no moveadle sands, as is too frequently and erroneously imagined 
munghur and near it ; yet their resolution to defend their properties and their! | py Europeans not acquainted with the country, but which are well known not 
rights seems to be unshaken. ‘The Madras and Bombay Governments were) t9 exist, by thousands who have crossed the Desert in common carriages en 
exerting their utmost influence to put au end to those commotions ‘route, to and from India, for the last seven years. This part of the Desert is 

The intelligence from Scinde states that perfect tranquillity prevails there. | thus described in the maps of Egypt made from the survey of British engineer 
Sir Charles Napier had adopted the plan of marching the troops away from the officers. ‘The road throughout this part of the Desert is generally hard gravel 
rivers banks during the time when the exhalations trom the mud while drying, gnq pebbles fit for artillery and carriages’ ‘The moveable sand is in the Isth- 
rendered their residence there exceedingly dangerous. Sickness prevailed to mys. the very place where it is proposed by the German writer to cut the Canal. 
any remarkable extent in only fourjregiments, one of which Her Majesty's 13th,)!This is a conclusive proof of the author's ignorance and inconsistency, which 
was at Kurrachee, having marched from Sukker, and two were at Shikarpore, ‘can be carried no further; and as to the Bedouins, their position would be im- 
viz., the 2d Light Cavalry and the 69th Bengal Infantry ; and the fourth, the :oved instead of injured by the establishment of the Railroad, because their 
64th Reginent of Bengal Infantry, was at Sukker. lservices could be more profitably employed, and therefore more liberally com- 

The amount of sickness in those four corps was above 1,100, being about half) ‘pensated.”” 


of al! the cases in the whole of the Scinde army. The other 18 corps, and es. yi), regard tos Ship Canal, Mr. Galloway, an eminentenginesr, shews sa- 


pecially the Bombay regiments, were very healthy ; and this fact had induced | 


many to wish that the Bombay army, which conquered Scinde and which en- 


joys good health here, should be increased so as to allow the Bengal regi- | 


ments to retire into their own districts. 
The violent outcry against the occupation of Scinde had ceased in India. 


‘tisfactorily that it would be one of the most tedious and expensive labors ever 
calculated upon, not merely on account of the cutting, but chiefly on account 
of the entrances at each end; and these last, not difficulties arising from the 
‘differences in the height of the water, which is an untenable objection, but on 
account of the shallowness at the shores on each side ; for he informs us, upon 
good grounds, that it would be necessary to prepare expensive approaches run- 
ning out at least four miles from either shore, and subject to considerable dan- 
ger to the vessels bound thereto. 

As to the Railroad plan, it will not only be fair, but by far the most lucid to 
give Mr. Galloway's own words, and thereby we shall have done our duty as 
to candid announcement. 

The present transit, from Cairo to Suez, for passengers and baggage, oc- 
cupies an average of twenty-four hours. ‘The annoyances and inconveniences 
of this journey are mainly attributable to the length of time it occupies; and 
how littie can be done to ameliorate them must be obvious, when it is considered 
that the whole distance of eighty-four miles is an open desert, and every article 
of food, even to water, has to be conveyed from Cairo. The road is at present 
bad and irregular, but it would cost many thousands of pounds to improve it, 
and even if improved, it would not cause an acceleration of more than a mile or 
two in the hour. The animals employed in the transport, viz., the camel, the 
borse, and the donkey, have been used for ages, and their powers and habits are 
well known, and have long been used to their utmost extent. The high tem- 


| 


The revenue of Scinde had this year exceeded what was expected, and the) 
prospects of that country’s realising all that was expected from its fertility, | 
appear to be highly satisfactory. Sir Charles Napier was, it was said, about to | 
proceed to Upper Scinde, in order to make eflectual arrangements with the tribes- | 
men, Poolajee, and along its neighbouring mountains. Colonei Mosely’s trial | 
was expected to take place at Sukkur, when 21 field-officers will be present. || 
From Affghanistan we learn that Dost Mahomed had contrived to give al) 
semblance of stability to his power. He and his notorious son, Akhbar, were), 
overning that country according to their ancient rules. Jit was said that the , 
t and his sor, the Vizer, were disposed to quarre! with the now enfeebled | 
Government of Luhore, and to demand the restitution to the Afighans of the) 
provinces on the western bank of the Indus, including Peshawur, &c , and), 
perhaps also the far-famed valley of Cashmere, of which the Affghans were! | 
rulers some years ago. These demands cannot be acceded to by Heere Singh | 
without exposing himself and his Government to destruction, and if they are | 
cap they may lead to a war between the Affghans and the Shieks, in| 
which the British must interfere. ‘ 
Frem Caicutta the chief news relates to the quiet proceedings of Sir Henry 
Hardinge. who appears now to be studying the polivics of India. His only 
public acts have been directed towards extending the blessings of education. 
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perature of the climate must always prevent rapid travelling by animal trans-' 
port. These circumstances most clearly demonstrate the great difliculty of 
making any material improvements as to speed in this mode of conveyance. 
Again, the cost to passengers is very great, as the transit company are neceéssa-_ 
rily obliged to keep a very extensive and expensive establishment of servants. 
and cattle all the year round, while their services are only required twice a 
month; this is, therefore, the cause of the very high charge, and which cannot 
be lessened. The most serious eifect of the delay im crossing the Desert is the 
time required for the mails, which, in its consequences, is must injurious. The! 
inward mail from India, va France, last year, only arrived on four occasions in) 
time for replies to be sent out by the then outward mail. ‘Thus, in eight in- 
stances, if the mails had been accelerated through Egypt twenty hours, which! 
is quite practicable by rai/way, the great inconvenience ef a month's delay in 
the correspondence with India, &c., would have been prevented. ‘The incal- 


culable advantages of such an immediate reply by the outgoing mail to the cor || 


respondents of the East Indies and China will be acceded to by all, and must. 
be admitted by the advocates of the various projects for improvements and ac-| 
celeration 

“* Our estimates show that with the present, passenger traffic, reduced to 
one-half in cost to each person, the conveyance of goods in bulk as at present, 
the travellers to Mecea and various other parts, the conveyance of mails, with! 
a train travelling each way every day, or in that proportion, that with the above 
items it will produce an adequate revenue upon the 1avestiment, and pay the ex- 
penses of working.’ 

** There can be no doubt, as soon as this road should be competed and in full) 
operation, that the intercourse of travellers will be considerably increased, and! 
the produce of the East will be then conveyed to Cairo at a charge of about| 
2s. per ton, which now costs from 20s to 30s. ; for ere long a large portion ven 
sumed in the East of Europe would be conveyed through Egypt by the railroad | 
Tais might for the moment interfere with some established mercantile concerns ;| 


but it must eventually benefit the commercial interests generally, as it will en-)| 


able quicker returns to be made, and afford sales at lower rates, thus increasing 
the consumption of articles, and extending the advantages of trade and civili-| 
sation to a larger number of our fellow creatures.”’ 


New York Sociery or Literature.—The second Anniversary of this 
Very promising society will be celebrated on Thursday evening next, the 23d, 
inst , at Palmo’s Opera House. In the 13th number of our second volume. 
we went at some length into the objects of this praiseworthy association, and) 
may therefore be excused from going over the same ground again; we please 
ourselves, however, with the flatteging belief that some of the suggestions 
which we then took the liberty to submit, have been acted upon to a certain 
extent, with advantage and success. Tle members of the society are all per 
sons of liberal education, and deeply imbued with a love of literature and the, 
desire to promote the social welfare of literary characters. From a progamme| 
now before us we anticipate a high intellectual treat; we shall not apologize! 
for detailing it to our readers. It will be begun with Prayer and ended with al 
benediction, both by Rev. Mr. Suimeail; the exercises will consist of Ist, 4. 
Presidential Address by KR. G. Campbell ; 2d, An Oration on * Resistance to 


} 


Oppression,” by A. W Leggat ; 3d, An Oration on “ The Spirit of the Soul, *)) 


by S. Shelden Norten ; 4th, A Debate “ Does woman exert a greater influence 
than man!” by Messrs. G. Leggat and S. Everett Pierce; Sth, An Oration, 
* Our Country,” by Worthington Romaine ; 6th, A Valedictory Poem, * The 


Age,” by A'fred Wheeler. An excellent band has been provided, and well se-), 


lected music will be played at each interval during the exercises. We do very 


earnestly trust that too many tickets may not have been issued, and still more. 
earnestly do we hope that the exercises may not be disturbed, nor attentive 
listeners be disappointed by the uoise and gossip which so little assorts with 
such a purpose as the attendance there would intimate. 


Annvuat Batu or tue St. Georce’s Sociery or New York. —We are| 
sincerely glad to learn, on every social account, that the St. George’s Society 
of this city will keep up their annual meetings forthe purpose of promoting 
good feeling and fellowship among theiacelves and the friends who are leclined 
to cultivate kindred sentiments withthem. We understand that the affair 
which is to be as brilliant as an attentive and careful committee and a warm 
hearted interchange of welcome can make it, will come off on Thursday, Feb | 
13th at Nidlo’s Garden. It is intended to make this ball une affaire distinguée, 
and the greatest pains will be taken in the decorations and details. 


Music and Minsical Intelligence. 


Puitnarmonic Sociery.—lIt is always a grateful task to us to record the 
proceedings of this fine association, waose object is to increase the taste for 
sound and classical music, and whose capability to do so is undoubted, from 
the number of master spirits in musical art who have in so praiseworthy a man- 
ner devoted themselves to the task, at a great expense of valuable time, and 
so completely excluding the notion of pecuniary remuneration, that they cheer- 
fully lay out, instead of receive funds from their labors. The Second Con. 
cert of the Third Season—here is proof of the firmness of the establishment— 
took place at the Apollo Rooms on Saturday evening last; it was a rich treat, 
enjoyed too by upwards of nine hundred persons, of which the audience there 
consisted. We were delighted in listening to a long valued composition by 
the immortal Haydn, which though played every where and by every calibre 
of performers, never becomes trite or hackneyed, but preserves its perennia 
freshness and sweetness ; we mean the Sinfonia, No. 3, commonly called “ The 
Surprise,” which was as a whole done in a very effective and pleasing manner. 
It consists of four (or rather five) movements, viz. Ist, Adagio Cantabile and 
Vivace Assai ; 2d, Andante, in which the * Surprise” is given ; 3d, Minuetto 
and Trio, Allegro Molto ; and 4th, Finale Allegro Molto ; we have mentioned 
those in detail, as we have a word or two to say thereon. ‘he Allegro wa: 


sweetly and justly given, but to use the sentiment ofa judicious and ai Room of the New York Society Library. It was well attended, and— 


friend, the Vivace Assai of Haydn's day was not so rapid as it is now con 


‘sidered to be ; we never heard it played quite so fast as on this occasion, and 
think it lost some of its effect from the increased speed of the measure. The 
Andante was faultless, and the “ Surprise’? came on the aadience like an elec- 
tric shock. The Minuetto, however, instead of being played Ali*gro Molto 
was at an extreme scherzo pace, and, had it not been for the vigilant care of 
the musicians in taking up their frequently difficult points, it was in danger of 
running into a scramble : however, that very clever taking up of points was in 
itself both a merit and a matter for admiration. The next full orchestral picce 
was Spuhr's Overture to * Jessonda,”’? which was done in splendid style ; 1t re- 
ceived even clamorovus applause, and its repetition was fairly insisted on, which 
requisition was at length complied with. ‘The third piece for full orchestra 
was a descriptive overture called “ Le Vampyr,” by Marschner, and a fine 


composition it was, but so decidedly a/a Weber that one could never be al- 
lowed for a moment to forget the overture to ** Der Freischutz.” Mr. Marsch- 


| ner is a decided disciple, and, truth to say, he does not disgrace his master. 


Besides these instrumental pieces there was given what the compuser modestly 
called a Concertino, but which we think deserving of a nore elevated title: it 
was an obligato for the Clarionet, executed, and we greatly suspect, composed 
by Mr. Greenevelt. We never heard this artist to so great advantage as on the 
occasion here alluded to ; the evenness and purity of his tones, his distinet and 
pertect articulation, the care and taste with which he gave due elasticity to his 
passages, his frequently rapid but distinct passages, aud the pathos of his slow 
‘movements marked him an artist of the highest standing in his department ; aud 
if the composition itself were his own, there was no occasion to withhold his 
name from the announcement. ‘Ths performance was a perfect musical gem, 
and richly deserved the enthusiastic applauses which were poured upon it, 
We have now to lament that evident indisposition took from the audience 


‘imuch of what would otherwise have been a great vocal enjoyment Mrs- 
| Loder, though labouring under the effects of a cold attended with severe hoarse- 


ness came forward to fulfil the duties announced for her on the progamme 

Now no one will deny for this talented vocalist the credit of delicate taste ; a 
good echool; a fine style of enunciation; and all the attributes of high rank 
in her profession ; and amidst painful endeavours to perform agreeably to these 
qualities, they were eminently perceptible though they fell short of her general 
jcapabilities. We strongly felt for her during her painful endeavours, but ven- 
iture to assure her that her professional reputation will not suffer through de- 
fects, the cause of which was but too evident to all the audience. To add to 
her difficulties her first piece was that celebrated Evening scena in * Der Frei- 
‘schutz,” and her second was from her favorite composer, Mozart, * Deh fu 
jquesto instanti.” In addition to all the foregoing a Quartette was attempted, 
from the * Fidelio” of Beethoven. It was a failure and we shall say no more 
about it. 

Patmo’s Opera Hovste.—The Benefits of the principal artists are com- 
menced, being the termination of the first Series of Opera, of this season. 
Signora Borghese took her benefit on Tuesday evening, and the house present - 
ed a complete bumper of audience. The Opera was * Semiramide,” concern- 
ing which we have already given our general impressions, but we are bound to 
add that on this occasion we were not nearly so well satisfied with the singing 
of the fair Beneficiare as on previous nights. Her acting was decidedly good, 
‘except from a habit of leaning her person forward, and there is a fine animation 
in her embodiment of the character, but her voice is thin, very thin; so much 
so that she is literally sung down when she has to take part in concerted music 
with Pico or Valtellina. A splendid wreath was thrown un the stage for her ; 
this was a becoming compliment to her on her benefit night, and we shall not 
deny that her general talents deserve it, but we could not help smiling at the 
imechanceté of the moment chosen for bestowing it, which was at the close of a 
‘magnificent scena at the beginning of the second act, in which she had scarcely 
terminated her portion with notes so false, that we had just time to say to a 


||companion “Oh, that won't do!” when to our surprise we saw the tribute to 


excellence lying at her feet. 1 is probable that some allowance should be made 
for anxiety on her benefit night, for we perceived that she was also uneven and 
‘untrue in the “Giorno d’ovrore.” Pico was in fine order, and sang her Arsace 
jin vigorous style, but she handles a sword much more like a woman than a 
‘warrior. Peroz2i does sing the [dreno character very sweetly, we could almost 
lwish there were more of it; and Valtellina, though unequal, or rather we would 
say, uneven, is certainly an excellent Assur; his acting also being admirable- 
We regret to announce that J’he Ghost of Ninus had not recovered from his 
‘cold and hoarseness ; we fear the murdered monarch sleeps in a damp tomb ; 
‘his cough was certainly sepulchral in its character, and may, after all be * 10 
keeping.” 

Besides the Opera, Signora Borghese had the assistance of Malle. Desjar- 
dins, who danced a new pas scul called ** The Young Bride,”’ which was en- 
cored ; and Miss Brooks, a pupil of Korponay, danced a Polacca. M. Korpo- 
nay was announced for La Polka with Miss Brooks, but it was stated that be 
was detained by indisposition at Philadelphia. 

Madame Pico’s benefit wiil take place this evening ; she woll deserves to 
have an overflowing house, and doubtless she will receive it. 

*.* On dit,——and we have heard it with regret, that Mrs. Sutton has been 
exceedingly unsuccessful at Palermo; her appearance there in the character of 
Norma being greeted with hisses to such a degree that she was obliged to re- 
tire from the stage there. 

Mr. Currenven'’s Lectures on Scortisn Sonc.—The second of these 
interesting lectures was given by Mr. Clirehugh on Tuesday evening last at 


which is saying much—the audience was equally delighted by the interesting 
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remarks in the lecture, and the delicious strains of Scottish melody which Mr. published in Philadelphia, there is a Branch house in this city at the Tribune 
Clirehugh poured in sweet profusiun, illustrative of his text. As we have for-| (Buildings near Tammany Hall. This Periodical has been long a deserved fa- 
merly said, the series though connected, is complete in each of the several! vorite with the ladies, and enjoys a large circulation. The present number has 
parts ; therefore the lovers of Scottish song who have not yet attended these no fewer than five splendid plates in it, a number of designs indeed which no- 
lectures may commence with the next without danger of any hiatus to disturb thing but an immense sale could support. 

their interest in the lectures. ————— 


— 


Comptimentary Concert to G. P, Morris, Es¢.—This affair, concern- 
ing which “ all the world” is now talking, will take place at the Tabernacle on 
Monday evening next. Mr. Morris has long stood distinguished as a lyric 
poet—and that by the bye is an important distinction, being more influential, 
as is well acknowledged, than being a law-maker to a nation. But besides 


PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 
War-otfice, Dec 6 —10th Light Drags.: Lt. Lord G. A. Beauclerk to be 
(Capt. by pur. v, Bridgemen, wo rets.; Cor. T.'T. S. Carlyon to be Lt. by 
ipor- v- Lord G. A. Beauclerk ; E. Shelley, Gent. io be Cor. by pur. v. Car- 
lyon.—Scots Fusilier Guards: Brev.-Col. W. T. Knollys to be Maj. by pur. 
v. W. Drummond, who rets4 Lt. and Capt. E. W. F. Walker to be Capt. and 


his estimation on the score of his pen, this gentleman can boast ‘ troops of) Lt. Col. by por. v. Knollys; Ens. and Lt. T. H. Powel! to be Lt. and Capt. 


friends” on account of his many amiable qualities as a man and a friend. The 
Bill of fare for the occasion is a strong one indeed, and we doabt not that the 
capabilities of the Tabernacle in point of internal space, will be pretty accu- 
rately ascertained on Monday evening. 


Che Drama. 


Park ‘Tneatre.—The Opera of “The Bohemian Girl,” by Balfe, has been 


‘by pur v. Walker; J. F. Peel, Gent. tobe Ens. and Lt. by pur. v. Powell.— 
‘Lith Foot: Capt. J. J. Grant, from 38t Ft. to be Capt. v. Story, who exchs.; 
Ens. H. M Ball to be Lt. by pur. v. Jauncey, who rets.; R. W. Cardiff, Gent. 
ito be Ens. by pur. v Ball.—18th Foot: Li. G. Swaby from the 33d Foot to 
ibe Lt. v. Cazalet, who exchs.; Assist-Surg. G. Stuart from the 96th Ft to be 
‘Surg. v. Stevenson, app. to 3d Poot —3ist Foo.: H. H Massey, M.D., to be 
'Asst-Surg. v. Jenkins. dec.—33d Foo. : Lt. G. H Cazalet from the 18th Ft. 
ito be Lr. v. Swaby, who exchs.—35th Foot: C. M. Layton, Gent. to be Ens. 
iby per. v. Wilson, who rets.—38th Foot: Capt. V. F. Story trom the Ith 


in course of performance every evening during the current week, and will be, Capt. to be 

: | Capt. pur. v. Macdonald, who rets.; Ens. J. O. Barnett to be L’. by pur. v 
played for the last time—ar least for a considerable period—to-night. Wel |Campbell ; JW P Orde, Gent. to be Ens by pur v Barnett. —44th Foot: Asst 
have already expressed at large our notions of this Opera, and of the excellent, Surg J E Pratt from 631 Foot to be Asst-Surg v Bartlett, who rets vpon h-p. 
manner of putting it upon the stage. Wee trust there will be a full house this 46th Foot; Gent Cadet 4 Nicholas from Royal Mii Coll to be Ens by pur v 


evening, to take advantage of the closing chance to witness it. We understand Jackson, who rets.—49th Foot: Major C Cotton from 94th Ft to be Major ¥ 


that the house is about to be opened for a short season for Equestrian entertain- 
ments. 
UF The Theatres generally are filling well to witness old favorites, concern- 
ing which there is nothing special to remark. 
Literarp Notices. 


Tux Brste.—No. XVI.—New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
Although we have nothing uew to say concerning this fine edition of the Sacred 
Scriptures, we caunot let the opportunity pass, consequent on the publication 
of another number, of testifying to the continued spirit with which it is con- 
ducted. It ought to be in the hands of all families. 


|Vennis, who exchs.—54th Foot: Lt J B Chalk to be Capt without pur v Bre- 
vet May W Cox, who rets upon fuli pay; Ens. W F Brett to be Lt v Chalk ; 
‘Gent Cadet W EF O'Brien from the Royal Mil Coll to be Ens v Brett.— 
‘57th Foot: W L F Sheaffe. Gent to be Ens without pur vice Crokar, prom.— 
59th Foot : Major-Geu SirJ Harvey, K C B to be Col vice Lieut-Gen Sir R 
L Du: das, K C B, dee.—63d Foot: Assis-Surg W. Siwart, M D, from 91st 
\Fi to be Asst-Surg v Prati, app to the 44th Ft.—65ih Foot: Capt J Jame- 
son from h-p 4th Ft 1o be Capt v P D Stokes, who exchs ; Lt St Leger Barry 
'to be Capt by purv Jameson, who rets; Ens T Barnard to be Lt by pur vice 
‘Barry; F P Drough’, Gent to be Ens by pur vice Barnard ; Gent Cadet J C 
Ewen from Royal Mil Cell to be Ens v Horord, rem:ved to the Ist West In- 
dia Regt. 68:h Foot: Stafl-Surg of the Second Class T Hunter, M D, to be 
Surg v Atkinson, who exchs.—8sth Foot: Qapt A M Douglas, from half-pay 
52d Foot to be Capt vice J D De Wend, who exchs; Lt G V Maxwell to be 
(Capt by pur vce Dougias, who rets; Ens E Corbei: to be Lt by pur v Max 


Hisrory or Greece —By Right Rev. the Bishop of St. David's (Eng).—}) , eli ; LS Steer to be Ens by pur v Corbett —9Ist Foo : W Munro, M D, 


New York: Harper & Prothers.—The fourth part, concluding the first volume 
ot this scholarnke work is before us. Here we have ‘“* The History of Greece” 
frou, the earliest ;eriods to the close of the Pelopponesian War, by one who 


has long been pre-eminent in the wor'd of literature, and who has gone into the), 


ito be Asst-Surg v Stuart, app to 63d Ft.—92d Foot: Ens D. M’Queen to be 
Quartermast«r v J Forbes, who rets upon half-pay ; Gent Cadet A W Came- 
rou, irom the Royal Mil Coll to be Eus vice M’Queen. app Quartermaster.— 
| 94th Foot: Major J L Denvis from 49th Foot to be Major v Colton, who ex- 


changes.—96th Foot: W M’ Andrew, M D, to be Asst Surg v Stewart, prom 


matter wih all the industry and research of the most earnest German historio.|', the 18th Foot. 
grapher. Bishop Thirlwall does not handle his subject like a chronicler or like | 1st West India Regiment—Lieut R H Minty, to be Captain without pur v 
one who takes for granted all the absurdities which disgrace or disfigure all the) J J Gritfiih, who retires upon full-pay ; Easign W J Chamberleyre to be Lieut 


early portions of ancient history. He is diligent, careful in weighing circum” 
stances, and we think emineatly successful in sifting truth from fiction, and fact’ 
from mythical allusion, This is a different work from that of Mitford, but wel! 
competent to range beside it, if not to go before it. 

Since writing the above we have received No. V of the same work, which 
proceeds with all due dispatch ; and we congratulate the scholar no less than 
ihe general reader upon its appearance. 


which will well reward the attentive perusal of the profane literary student, 
and will keep in the right track readers who must necessarily take for granted 
the greater part of what is set before them. 

On tHe Restoration or THE Jnrws.—By M. Neah.—New York: Har- 
pers—Mr. Noah, wao is a warm enthusiast in the cause of his nation, delivered 
a discourse on the subject of the Jewish Restoration, of which this is a careful 
copy. Jt was so much admired from the ingenuity of its reasonings that by re 
quest it was repeated. We cannot here go into its merits, but we will say, as 
to its main fault, that it does not teke so independent a stand as might have 
been expected. It endeavours to reconcile the differences between the Chris- 
tian belief and that of the Jew—matters which we believe to be altogether in- 
compatible ; but otherwise it contains much that is both shrewd and interesting, 
and it is well worthy of careful perusal. 

Tue Dovay Birnie —Nos. XV and XVI.—New York: Edward Dunigan & 
Co.—This Douay edition of the Bible may be hailed even by those who do not 
in all respects approve this translation of it. Anything which brings the Sacred 
Scriptures home to the domestic hearth is a boon to the community, and tends 
to uphold the Spirit of Religion. This edition proceeds with the saine care 
and attention to typography and embellishments, as those which have charac 
terised it thus far, and when completed it will be an elegant affair. 

Sr, lenativs anp Frienps.—By Rev. C. C. Pise, D.D.—New York: 
E. Dunigan & Co.—Dr. Pise has compiled in this volume a series of biogra- 
phical skeiches of a highly interesting nature, including those of Ignatius, Pe- 
ter Faber, Xavier, the founder of the Jesuits, James Laynez, Alphonsus Sal- 
meron, Nicholas Bobadilla, Simon Rodriguez, Cladius Jarius, John Cordurius, 
and Paschasius Broétus. The principles of the Jesuits are here upheld warmly 


Nothing can be less like the idle. 
Chronicler, or the mere compiler from ordinary authorities, than this fine history, 


vice Minty; Ensign J T Harford, trom 65th Foot, to be E. sign, vice Cham- 
jberiayne. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Second Lt. H. Agar to be First Lt.without pur. v. Suck- 
ling, who retires : Second Lt. J. Dwyer to be First Lieut. by pur., v. Kerste- 
jman, who retires. To be Second Lt. by pur.—W. Pownall, Gent. v. Agar ; 
J.S. Tulk, Gent., v Dwyer. 

| Brevet—Capt. J. Jameson, of 65th Ft., to be Maj. in the Army ; Capt. A. 
‘M_ Douglas, of 88ta Ft., to be Maj. in the Army. 

Unatt.—Lieut. W. Lacy, from 46th Ft., to be Capt. witnout pur. 
Staff—Lieut. J. B. Hamilton, from n-p. 10th Light Drags. to be Adjt. of a 
‘Recruiting District, v. J. O. Burridge, who exchs. 

| Hospital Staff—Surg. T. Atkinson, M. D. from 68h Foot, to be Staff- 
Surg. of Second Class v. Hunter, who exchs. 

| Memorendum.—The commission of Staff-Sarg. of the Second Class J. C. 
‘Cameron, M. D vice Rumley, dec. has been antedated to the 15th April. The 
removal of Assist -Surg Donald, from 24th Foot, to Assist.-Surg. in the 31st 
Ft. and the appoiutment of Dr. H. H. Massey to be Assist -Surg. to the 24th 
\Ft. in succession, as stated in the Gazette of Nov. 22 have been cancelled. 


| 


Tue Evernant.—lt is related of this well-known animal, that Messrs Ray- 
‘mond & Co., some time ago, sent a small menagerie travelling south. At 
| Mobile they intended to stay several weeks, and, as the exhibition was held 
‘under a canvas, it was necessary to find some secure place for the elephant. 
‘The animal was notorious for tis dexterity in getting loose, and the sberiff 
‘kindly offered the jail yard, which was surrounded by a high and strong stone 
‘wall. For a time the prisoner appeared very indifferent about his confinement ; 
‘but one morning, probably thinking the detention illegal, he resolved not to 
‘wait fora writ of habeas corpus, but, putting his head against the wall, pushed 
‘a section of it down, and started on a tour of discovery around the city. This 
_was before daylight, and scarcely any one was moving. An industrious French 
‘baker, however, had put his bread, smoking hot, into his wagon in the alley, 
ready to start at the break of day. The elephant happened to come in his 
‘vicinity and was not Jong in ascertaining where breakfast was to be had. So, 
throwing down the gate, he soon made his way to the wagon, and the loaves 
‘began to disappear with marvellous rapidity. The astonished Frenchman 
‘wisely abandoned all defence of his property, and started in the greatest hurry 
for the keeper, who lodged near the canvas. ‘Quick! quick! Vite! Mon- 
‘sieur, vite! votre elephant come and break my gate—he lift my gate more as 
‘tree men can’t; he make so much shake, de bread all fly out, and he eat him 
all up.” The keeper went to the spot, and forced his mightiness, very reluc- 
tantly, to leave his meal unfinished. St. Louis Reveille. 

_ Discovery or a vast Catacoms.—The Austrian Ambassador, M. Prokesch, 


by the author, who is himself a pupil of that Society, and, whatever we may land Professor Roos, in exploring the island of Milos, bave discovered a vast 


say or think of the Jesuitical body, we must award the praise of zeal and ear- lcatacomb containing at least a thousand tombs cut in the volcanic tufa. 
walls of this subterranean cemetry are covered with Greek and Roman inscrip- 


nestness to the disciple. 
Tae Wanperinc Jew.—Part X[.—Translated from the French of Eugene 


The 


tions of from the second to the sixth century. Most part of the tombs them- 
selves have been upened and are empty. This was done, no doubt, by the 


Sue, by Henry W. Herbert.—New York : E, Winchester.—This work proceeds a ians of the north, who in the middle ages destroyed so many Hellenic 


| 


well but slowly towards completion. monuments, respecting the dwelling places of the dead as little as those of the 


Montuty Maoazing vor January 1845.—Though 
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Commercta Curiosity.——A gentleman near Aylesbury, has in his pos-! 
session a Bank of England note for sizpence, issued in the year 1700, of which | 
the following is an exact copy— 
No. 165. 
I promise to pay T. Caddel or bearer, on demand, the summe of sixpence 
—London, 8th day of May, 1700. 
For the Governor and Company of the Bank of England, —— 6d. 
Joun Wace. 
The sum of fifty guineas has been offered for this curiosity and refused. 
Aylesbury News. 
individual, who by his looks, manners and) 
arb, resembled a peasant, presented himself, on the 3d of last October, atone) 
of the small towns of Elbeat, (France,) aud at the desert called for a bottle of | 
champaigne. Judging of the man by his dress, the waiter thouglit it bis duty 
to inform the rustic connoisseur that the price of a boitle of champaigne was) 


five francs. | 


“ Is it good asked the stranger. 


“ Very good, sir.” 


«If so, it isnot dear—bring me two bottles.” 


The waiter, although greatiy surprised at the answer, went for the two bot- 


tles, wishing impatiently for the termination of the man’s meal to see how he 
would settle for it. ‘Ihe latter perceiving that he was observed, and even 
close:y watched by the prudent servant remarked— 

“My friend, you seem to contemplate me with pleasure; perhaps you 
would like to take also a glass of this sparkling liquor!” 

The waiter, still more surprised, came near him fearfully, and emptied the 
glass which was offered him. The peasa.t then called for his bill of fare, 
wok from his pocket a kind of woolen stocking, and drawing out of it a hand- 
ful of gold pieces, gave one of them in payment of his fare, which amounted to 
15 francs, and told the wai er to keep the remaining five francs for himself. | 
The poor waiter could hardly believe the evidence of his senses, thinking that 
he was dreaming, and his dream lasted until the sumptuous carriages of the 
unknown arrived at the door of the eating-house. 

This pretended peasant was no other than the wealthy Lord William Ber- 


wiston, who delights to travel in such a manner, thus amusing himself with the | 


great perplexity of the inn-keepers and waiters, and not beimg obliged to pay 
the m dearer for their wines than other travellers. 


GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 


O GEORGE P. MORRIS, Esq., to be given by the Principal Professiona) Talent) 


now in the United States. Under the cirection of a Committee of Citizens. 
The follewing distinguished Artists have in the kindest manner consented to appear 


on the occasion :— 
SIGNORINA BORGHESE, SIGNORA PICO, ~ 
MISS MARY TAY MISS JULIA NORTHALL, 
SIGNOR ANTOGNINI 


SIGNUR SANQUIRICO, 
MR. TIMM, 


MR. BROUGH, 
Will preside at the Piano Forte, and 
SIGNOR RAPETTI, will lead the Orchestra, consisting of 
ALL THE INSTRUMENTAL TALENT AT PRESENT ATTACHED TO THE 
ITALIAN OPERA. 

Other eminent Professors will also appear, whose names will be hereafter announced. 

The Concert will take place at the BROAUVWAY TABEKNACLE, on Monday Eve: - 
ing next, Jan. 20tn, at 7 o'clock. Tickets at $1 each,—may be had at the Music Stores, 
or of any of the Committee, and of the Treasurer, James Pnalen, Esq ,30 Wall-street. 
Tickets will alse be for sale at Saxton & Miles’ Book Store, 205 Broadway. 

Harper, Edward Gould, Saml. P. Lyman, Wm S. Miller, Geo. 
S Daughty, Jas. M. Underhill, Epes Sargent, W. H. Appleton, Wm. B. Cuzzens, James 
F. Penniman, John W. Francis, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Geo. Endicott, Arthur T. Jones, 
Chas. A. Stetson, Win. A. Seely. J F. Atwell, D. Kingsland, E. Duyckinck, Ogden Ilag-| 
gerty, P. F, Schoals, Robert Ii Morris, Frederick S. Vozzens, Andrew G. Bininger, Sa-; 
wuel M. Elliott, Charles W. Sandford, E. L. Fancher, Charles P. Daly, C. De la Forest, 
Eaward Vincent, C M. Saxton, James M. Smith, Jr., Robert Emmett, John W. Edmonds, 
Hugh McClean, James J. Mapes, James R. Greacen, W. H. Paine, A. W. Clason, Jr., 
David Wagstaff, Luther B. Wyman, W. W. Tompkins, Henry Storms, Prosper M. Wet- 
more, James Phalen, Charles Yates. Alban Goldsmith, Wm. 3S. Wilson, Granville S. 
Patison, Henry D. Van Nostrand. AMES HARPER, Chairman. 


TO EMIGRANTS, 
AND OTHERS MAKING REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, 


SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
RAFTS FOR ANY AMOUNT on all the Branches of the PROVINCIAL BANK, 


IRELAND, aod 
THE NATIONAL BANK, SCOTLAND, 


can be obtained of RICH’D BELL & 
WM. McLACHLAN. 


6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings, Hanover-St. 


SIGNOR VE BEGNIS, 


Also, BILLS on the BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON, and its, 


Branches in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. Jri8 6m. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Lonpon—Iinstituted in 1505—Empowered 
by Act of Parliament. 
Dipgecrors. 


MATTHEW HARRISON, Esq., Chairman. 
JOUN HAMPDEN GLEDSTANES, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Thos. Starling Benson, Esq. Sam’! Henry Teush Herker, Esq. 
James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. Ambrose Humphreys, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester. Esq. Charles Russel, E+q., M.P. 
John Coningham, Esq. Kennard Smith, Esq 
Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq. Ms Danie] Richard Warrington, Esq. 
ANKERS. 
. The Bavk of Engiand. 
CAPITAL (rain vr) ONE MiLLION STERLING, OR $5,000,000, 
AND THE STOCKHOLDERS RESPONSIBLE. 
SoviciTors. 
London :—Messrs. Teesdale, Symes, Weston and Teesdale. 
New York :—Cnharles Edwarils, sq. 


PHYSICIANS. 
London :—Richard Bright, Esq., M.D. 
New York :—J. W. Francis, & 


ksq., M.D", No. 1 Bond-street. 
SURGEONs. 
London :—William Lobb, Esq. 
New York :—J. C. Beales, Esq., M.D., 543 Broadway. 
SECRETARY. 


AcTuaRy. 
Edwin Chariton, Esq. John Le Cappelain, Esq. 

Bonus of Eighty per cent., or 4-5ths of the Profits, returned to the Policy-holder every 
three years, ut compound interest, without any deduction or reservation whatever, either 
in Cash or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in reduction of the annual 
premiums, at the option of the Policy-holder. 

The first division of Profits in 1849, and every 3 years afterwards. 

The Subscribers having been appointed AGENTS for the above Company, are ready to 
Tece ve proposals for Life Insurance, and tu grant Annuities, and beg leave to invite ex- 
amination of the great advantages offered by the ALBron Oilice, consisting of perfect se- 
cunty, arising from a large paid up Capital, totally independent of the Premium Fund, an: 
of the large triennial distribution of Profits among the Life Policy-bolders. 

All persons, therefore, desirous of securing a provision for their families beyond eon- 
tingency, will find it their this office. 

D.23-tf,) k. 8. BUCHANAN, Agents, 57 Wall-street. 

ATARTHENTS WITH OR couple of gentlemen or a lady 

gentleman may meet with very superior permanent accommodations by a - 
ing at No. 137 Hudson Street, St. John's Park. The i oo wile 
oven and required 


most references will be 


| 62 Wall-street, Jan. 7, 1845. 


SIGNOR PEROZZI, 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
26 CORNHILL. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
General Agent for tae United States of America, 
J. LEANDER sTAKK, No. 62 Wail Street, New York. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY sODGERS, M.D, 110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. ifOsACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. 
BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 
SOLICITOR. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 20 Wall-street. 

The rates of this Society are as low as those of the American Companies, and lower 
than the scale agopted by many London offices. Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds 
the amount of premium pard—after the lapse of a year. 

Persons insured in the United States on the scale of “ participation,” enjoy the im- 
portant advantage of sharing in the whole business of the society, which in Great Bri- 
lain is Very extensive. 

The public are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institu'ion —their tables of rates—their distrivution of profits—and the facilities afforded 
by their Loan department—before deciding to insure eloe where. 

Pamphiets containing the last Atnual xeport, and the Socicty's rates, together with 
blank forms, and the fullest information, may be obtained upon apy licalion to tne General 
Agent. 

r} Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at3 o'clock, P.M. Fee paid by 


the Society. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, hesident in N. Vork. 


| FOSEPH GILLOTT’S CRUTON PEN—a~ new articie, which for elasticity and oeli- 
cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 


\degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of amore durable charac- 


ter. 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in al! sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the followimg points of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Siag. 
View of the Jet at es 
Fountaio in the Park, New York. 
“ in Union Park, “ 
The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
must render them the most popular of any offered tothe Americal pubic. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT's AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new erticie of Barrel Pen, com- 


"| bining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to tne trade b 


HENRY J SSSOP, 91 John-st. 
COUNTRY ADVERTISING! 

‘Advertisements for the New York and Country Newspapers are received at the 
office of 


MASON & TUTTLE, 
128 Nassau Street, Opposite Clinton Hall, 
And transmitted to any paper in the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND THE WEsT INDIES. 

| JEp This Agency, which has been some time estab)i-hed snd Js now in successful ope- 
ration, will be found usefu: to those wno wish to Advertise, ia any of the Country News- 
papers, as by this medium cousideratie labor,expense and delay is saved to the Ad- 
vertiser, for in whatever number of papers an advertisement may ve orde.ed Lo appear, 
only one copy of it is required, while the charge is the sa ne as made by the respective 
publishers 

WT? _A File of ail the principal Papers published in the United States and Canada is kept at 
the Office, with a Last of Tete, the Population of the Towns, and the Counties through which 
several papers circulate. 30-tf. 


June 8. 


TRUTH AKIN TO NATURE. 

H*** you pain! Bethankful [tis a vigorous effurt of Nature to throw off morbi- 
| fic matter. From what may the morbific usatter arise! F.om a bruise, or un- 
wholesome air which bas become mixed with the blood, ut 1.corporated init, but which 
is liabie to taint the whole mass if not speedily remored 1 tde pain may arise from 
\bile which has become bad, rancid, putrid, in consequciice Ol the Want of power im the 
proper organs to discharge it. THIS PAIN WHICH s0 FRIGHTENS PEOPLE 18 Ovly the 
symptoms of the efforts of Nature (or the vital principle of tLe blood), to the 
|PECCANT OF IMPURE matter, Which would otherwise desizey the human fabric. All dis- 
eases are of the soli-s or fluids, or both. When we tave pain i our head, or in our 
feet, ia our throat or in our back or bowels, Jet us but be salistied that it is produced by 
ithe efforts of our blood tu throw out morbific mattes, avdif this be su, if we can but be- 
jheve and understand this, vur cure will be easy and geweraily sure. For our course 
jwiil then be to Help Nature to throw off the morbid matter, not to take away the blood, 
For the blood, EVERY DROP WE HAVE Is KEQUIKREL TU INSURE ULTIMATE 
HEALTH to the body, we must NCT LOSE A DRU!’; neither must we use any medi 

\cines Internally which are not perfectly harmless, if eppiied + x'emally to the body. So 
we must not use any of the preparations of mercury, NEITHER MUST WE USE ANY Vege- 
table medicine of COR .OSIVE POWER. 

| Inorder to discriminate between Tru'h, which is eterns!, and conjecture, which is 
like a transient vision, we must be guided by the light of OXPERIBNCE. To what 
experience dnect’ To tne FREE USE OF DK URANUDKETH'S PILLS in all 
cases of bodily suffering. As this advice is followed, si) Wii.L THE NEALTH OF 
‘THE BODY BE. The writer has long used them and i.a> ne ver fouvd them fail of im- 
/parting relief. In alj acute diseases let Brandreth’s Pills «nd mid diet be used, and the 
patient will soon be restored to good health. In chronic complaints, let the Pills be 
jused as often as convenient, by which means the vitality of the blood will be improved, 
‘and a crisis will bo generally brought about ; the disease being changed to acute, afew 

large doses of Pills and a few days’ confinement to the house, «1/1 change the chroni- 
ically diseased individual to a sound man. This is no figure of the imagination; it cam 
‘be proved by a thousand matter-of-fact men who have experienced itr. REMEMBER, 
jin all cases of disease,no matter whether tt de a cold or a cough: whether it be asthma 
jor consumption ; whether it be rheumatism or pleurisy; wheth-r it be typus or fever- 
and-ague, or bilious fever ; ye o1 whooping cough, or meaz es ; whether it be scar- 
let fever or small pox; that the Pills known as Brandreth’s Priis will surely do more 
than a!) the medicines of the Drug Stores for your restoration to health, and whatis 

more will surely do you no harm, 

TRUST TO BRANDRETH’S PILLS, take them so as to produce a brisk effect, and 
your sickness will be the affair of a day or two, while those who are too wise to foliow 
this common sense advice, will be sick for months. Let the sick eaquire of the agents 
for Brandreth’s Pills whether these things be so or not. Let them euqgaire among their 
friends and ask the same question. Verily, if EVIDENGE is wanied it shall be pro- 
cured. To the sick, let me say, use the 

BRANDRETH PILLS 
is the best advice mortal man can give you. 
The following case trom Col. J. tiughes of Jackson, Ohio, am mber of the Ohio Le- 
jgislature, will no doubt be read with interest by those similarly aflected. 

Cure of violent periodical pain in the head. A thousand perso: s can be referred to in 
this city, who have been cured of a similar affliction. 

Jackson, C.H., Aug. 1, 1844." § 


Dr. B. Brandreth,—Sir,— That the greatest good may be done to the greatest number, 
[ take pleasure in informing you that for six or seven years prior to |Si“ | suffered inces- 
\santly with a nervous headache. I applied to the most eminent piiysicians in for 
‘relief, but received none whatever. | being much prejudiced tu al! patent medicines 
jrefused to use your Pills; finally my headache increased daily ; | as a last resort, and 
even without faith, bouglit a box of your Vegetable Universal Pills. On going to bed | took 
5 pills, Dext night 3, next 1; skipped two nights and repeated the dose—I found imme- 
\diate relief. Two or three times since | have been partially attacked, | again applied to 
your Piils and ail was forthwith well. [cannot speak too highly of your Pills,for nothing 
relieved me butthem. May you live long to enjoy the pleasure it must be to you toknow 
and feel that day unto day and night unto night, you are relieving the pains and diseases 
jof the human family. Yours truly, 4. HUGHES. 
Sold at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, 274 Bowery, and 24] Hudson-st. ; 
Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-st., Brooklyn; James Wilson, Jersey City ; and by one Agent in 
t every town in the United States, who have a certificate of Agency. {Ag-17. 
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OTICE.—W. THOMPSON, Generffl) 
to the Collection of Accoun.s yan 


We DOCTOR BRANDRETH’S ADDRESS” 


are in the world mcc:ciles adapted vo the cure of diseases of every 
Rercadncus w, MeKeuzie, J. 0. Sullivan,’ and very symploum. Ang when men tofow the instinct of their natures, they use 
and Paterson, “York ; Aldermaw Hays, ‘s Pitts tor the cure of thetr faladies. And those who have doné so have 
Philade!pnis ; siessise ssrs. Gales & Ses- tor repentayce with reterence therety, ‘These Pills are, indeed, quietiy 


20-4m. coming medicine oF mankind; tur ail Who use them ip accordance With 
a..5 prluted directions, find go muth Ingivigually, thal (hey recommend them to 
The Publishers have thapleasure to angounte tha Meriean edition of the ad of athe time be enjoying goou these um- 

Lie ail diseased, cecayed, or unhealthy part. 


LONDON CHRISI IAN O SERV ER ces, they eradicate Lhe human body Contiary lo ile heallly Coneition, 


WILL BE RESUMED No mast: of howlong ie Complaint may have oeen, there ts every Chance of 

: WITH No. FOR JANUARY, 1845. recoygers apes the Pils ed with, 18 ulterty hapossible tor them to 

wyure, neurly century's us proved ot as bread, yet all powertui for 

DY Subscription $3 per Annum. removal of disease, or recent, infectious or We ave 

Periodical dealers, aud (he (rade generally, supplied at the usual iscount, Jan account .O Wi pourselyes as regards (he pleasures and pains of life. It is soon 
MASON & TUPTLE, 125 Nassau-street. taled. Suppose you tughlylaveurea by mature, having sound mind Jn @ sound 
We fefer with pleasure to the following testimonials :— oF  vody, the jot of Out feW. You cannot but be allectea when you observe so much suffer- 


It gives me muacit pivasure to learn taal you imtead toyre-publish inghis country the jog trom poduy you; whieh nehes nor paliiative prescrip- 
London Christian Ooseaver, and at sucha price that it may coaveniently introduced pons af pAysicians aré able lo obviate. Even Lue best Is lusecure a cer 
the most of Christian families. tromits commencement cofsidered it ove cain remedy cau be used when lie Hist advances of sickness Comes On, If then you 


of the best religious journals if the latguage ; ant neatly pecommend jt to he woujd yvoid tis slate of Lbings, and you are anxious to Secure your ows health, your 


\ 


Spayypn 
“impartiaily set forth aad defended. 


of ali Wao desire Lo see tie Lous doctrines of the faithfully and and @lony Vigorous vid age, Lake prandreti's Pris; with them youcan ne- 
ALEX VRISWOLD, verer, avd you WH Avols ali (he miseries of au ailing existence. Let every 

Bi lop of the inp Eastern Diocese. one Whose healt is not periect lake daily lof month, of weakening 
¢ Twas a subscriber to, the Christian Observer ducing it in this you, you wilt tind all your tacuities of mind @a body improved: all kinds of food witli 
country, and Navy always rexietiod tis discontinuafiice, as reg ap abe aftauhful give you pleasure, and none wiratever will disagree Wily you. Your digestion will pro- 
expositor of the true principles of our holy religion cantained in the de, set forth cecd smoothly abd pleasautiy, your slomach require Lhe assistance ul wine, vit- 
in the Book of Common.Prayer. | aim pleased .o find thatat is aghin circulated. lers, oF Grams; in fact, you will svon are lajurious. The reason It is 
Gur couniry, asi have every reason lo believe bial character. easy tu explain: Digesiion is effected sulely by Lhe -oivent power ot the tile. This bile 
“WILLIAM Bishop of the P. Churchin Virginia. is made by, ana secreted trom tue biova. [tis produced by the same operation from the 

viood as i= the growth of the body, or any part Lnereol, as the bones, (be halr, the eye, 


‘ 
‘ y ith atsal the London Christiaa Observer 
T have hoard with great satmfiction o vi the mails. By the use of Brandreti’s you expel out of Lue voay those corrupt 


tak re. My «couaintance of many ears’ con- - 
he cted in a mora truly Chrisiian spiit,, which lopede digestion, and cramp nature iv ail ver operations. Those hu- 


which produce Caucer, Rheumatism, Consumpion, Piles, aod, in fact, all the 
vourste vety and coasustentiy, tre great docorines of the , 

or that taught more tiearty, long catalogue of diseases tu Which Humanity is subect, bul are reducibie to one, 

G As a true expositor of tre art cles and other doctrival standards of Churcn if 
of Hogland, and of ths Prot tant Boiscopal Churcu in the United States, tre Christian | as same ne 
Observer is valuable to every Episcopalian. As a faithful witness agaiust the prescat the OF EAPUANSS ; UPON The 
> se Lhe Muscies, Rheumatism ; 1! upon the skin, Liysipelas aud Leprosy 

formidavie pretensions of the Pa al Antichrist, especially as they are now exhibuing “ 

themselves in the writiags vf certain Oxford divines, aud of sheir disciples, it ougat to Ae pain is jeit, or any feeling lu any part 
be dear to the heart of every true sou of the Provestant Reformation pad tne sho ott blood Is enveavoring lo establish its 
CHARLES P. Me ILVANE, Bishop of the P. &. Church in Ohio. evilinfiuence, ib is uccusioned by the limpurity of tue blood, which 
a ; become seated tag muscies o the bowers, and which prevents the proper ac- 
Tam truly gratified to ‘earn that you are about to re-publish the London Chris ian Ob- jon of the pile Lo produte’the daily evacuation of morbid aeposites. Bul ali these effects 
server. hastoug beeu with me a favourite periodical, on account of i dec idedly of blodd™Mre Cured or prevented by use of BRanDRETH'S Pints. ina word, 
evangelica! principies, aud the aumorable spirit in whieh it Is conduc ed. | cordially com- they will give the poser and vigor lo lhe Duman it was intended to have 
mend it to ai] with wuod my opmion may have iufiue.ce; and trust thal the very mo- by Hature, WHICH It possessed Velure tue absurd of Lae great savantages of 
derate terms on which you prop se to furn sh Lhe reprint, will sec ure for it an extensive of and mineral medicines Were acted Instead of finding your di- 
circulation. JOHN JOHNS, Assist. Bishop of the PE. Church tu Virginia | Powers and strength as you will ve Loid ductors and olper jnLetested 
T have neard with very great pleasure that Mr. Masou is sbeut to re-publish hat adipi- persons, you wii find your strengta aud digestion daily improve, aud all tue energies of 
rable work the Christian Vdserver; aud would heertily recommend it to Whe ailen ion (your mine and bedy more iively ana vigorous, You will soon perceive that you are 
of all those members of our Church who wise to bave iu their families a sound aud able every day adulug to your Well oelug by Lie simple operation of evecuating from your body 
expositor of the great privcipies of the Reformed Churen of England. The cheapness the nuriwus humours of the blood, the source of #11 Lhe pain ahd Misery expesienc: din the 
of the work will bring it within the means of almost all. human bouy. Such is Wie benign operation of Hrandreth's Polis, thal they only take out 
MANDON EASTOURN, Assist. Bishop oi the P. E. Church of Virginia. the body what is hurtful to it, thus producing its purihcation and its perfect health. 
Ido most cordially approve of the re-publication o™yife London Christion Ooseryorin | The Brandreth Pills are the best meaicine tor families and schools. No medicme is 
the United States. B. WAUVGH, One offtie Bishops of tne M. E. Chureh so well adap ed tor the occasional sickuess of cuildren. By having them In the house, 
: and giving hem when (he lrst symptoms show themselves, the sickuess will be the 


THE REGULAR LLINE FOR BOSTON, CARRYING THE GREAT “tar of only few hours and tn seartet fever, ineasies, and Worms, there Is no medi- 


cme so sa’e and So sure tocure. It is ail thal suouid be used, or to be used. | 

UNITED ST A I ES M AIL. speak as a father, and trom experience 
: ViA NORWICH AND WORCESTER—TRI-WEEKLY. Ladies shuuid use Braudreth’s Pills trequentiy. They will Insure them from severe 
HE Steamboat WORCESTER} Capt. J. Vanderbilt, will leave Pier No. 1, North sickness of tue stomach, and genera ly speaking, entirely prevent it. The Biandreih 
River, foot of Battery Place, Tuesdays, Thursdays: amt Saturdays, at 4 o'clock, Pilis are harmless, They mcrease the powers of iife—ihey do not depress them, Fe- 
_M. maies Will had them to secure that state of nealli which every mother wishes to en- 
Passengers for Boston will be forwarded by Rairead without change of cars orbaggage, joy. In costiveness, so often prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pilis ave 


immediately on thei arrival at alien's a safe and effectual remedy 
Por farthe? information enquire of D. dk) @ULEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). Taere is Ho medicine so safe as this; It is more easy than castor oj], and is now gene- 
Or of D. HAY Wu OD, Freight Agent for this ne®, al the office on the whart. raily used by humerous jadies during (heir confinement, to the exciusion of ail other 


N.B.—All persous are forbid trusting any on acgountol the above bouts or owners. purgatives ; aud the Ptils, being composed entirely of verbs or Vegetable matter, purity 


May 11-tt. tne viood, and carry off the corrupt humours of the body, in manner su simple as to 
INTRODUCTION. 


give every day ea e and pleasure. 
Public Notice to the Com ‘ Interests of “New York. down as he has been by disease, lnfirinities, and suffering, which no earthiy power knew 


Man will be burn to-day of bilss, compared to what has hitherto been his lot, weighed 
HE UNDERSIGNED, Proprietoy of the rine Telegraph Flags, and Semaphoric how to ahevrate until this aiscovery was presented to tne world. The weak, the feeble, 
Signal Book, having supplied abeve two fhousand sai of American vessels, lnciud- "he infirm, the nervous, the delicate, are in a few days strengthened by their operation, 
ing the Governmeat Vesseis of War and Réve,fue Cutters, informs the Commercial, and the worst complaints are removed by perseverance, without the expense of a phy- 
Mercantile, and Trading iserestsof New York, that he is now ready to furnish sets of sician. Adapted to al! circumstances and situations, they are the best meaieme ever in 
Telegrapn Flags, with vesigua iag Telegraph Numbers, and Signal Books for Ships, vented for fumilies, or to take Lo sea, preventing scurvy and costiveness, requiring no 
Barques, Brigs, Schooueis, Sivops, and Ste tinboats, tor Fifteen dollars, complete for con- change of diet, paruicular regimen, or care against WA ing colds. 
versatioa. THE BRANDRETH are soid cents per-bux, with tuli directions, at one store 
Having received from the Merchants’ Excharige Company, the gratuttous use of their in every toWn in the United Siates. Let ail who purchase enquire tor the certificate, 
building for the purpyse of facilitatips the yes of bis Semaplone Tetegraph sys- which ae tac similes of the labels of the box, it the Pills, they are genume—if 
tem of Marine Signals, and ia con inction with Mr. A A. Leaeer, of the Telegrapns in “ot, not There has yet been, believe, nu count Yfpit of the new labels, and Its be 
Waill-street, at the Narfows, and tad tight! it Is contemplated to furnish the there not, for it ly impossibie to umagin’ greater crime Lhan of making 
¢ Boats with sets of the Marine Sigaals, bv which means, the eariiest information of by tke miseries ol mankind. 
vessels’ arrivals will be annousced from the otting, andthe Telegra, h sumbers displaye The public servant,s,, B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 
at the Merchants” xchange, as soon as alingunced from below. Pring pak Biandretinan Office, 241 Bigugway New York. Tie retail offices are 241 
Vessels ou spproaching the land from Sea, are requested to hoist their Conversation | Hudson-stieet and 274 Bowery. Mrs. Booth is the Agent in Brooklyo, No. 5 Market-at, 
lag, and show their Telegrapt Designating Numbers, and to keep them flying until they J. Wilson, Main-sticet, Parker, Broad-s 1eet, Newark. Price 25 cts., 
have passed the Telegraph Statiosis below. with full directionsgn English, Fretch, Span.sh, Portuguese, and German. 
Signal Book (a pocket edition) wi'lbe furnished each owner of all those vesse!s inthe | Observe the Red Printing on the Top and Botiom Label. Onevery Box of Genuine 
possession of the Marine Telegraph Flags, gratuitously. Srandreth Pills, BENJAMIN BRANDRETH'S PILLs is printed over Two Hundred tomes wn 
Sets of Fiags, Design Numbers, ana Signal Books in constant readiness by A. A, Red luk. Remember lw see to is, aod you will not be deceived with Counterfeit 


Legget, Merchants’ Exchange, aud by the undersigned, at the Marine Surveyor's ¢ flee Pills {Sept 
67 Wall-street. ‘ JOHN R. PARKER, Sole Proprictor. \ ILLIAM LAIRDyFiorst; 37th Street, 41h Avenue, (Union Square), N.¥., has al 
New York, Sept. 1., 1811. waygon hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plan's of all the most 


P-s. Ships’ and Barjues’ numbers are displayed with a pendant above—Schoovers” esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Plauts, Shrubs, Grape vines, 
below—Brigs’, alone. Sp. 4 Orders for and Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouguets of choice 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. “he 
McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. N.B.— Experienced Gardedt?sgo keep in order'gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT situ.ted near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee, Gentlemen suppicd with expeniegced Gardeners, and Gardeners of characier with pla 
Streets, on the site of the oid Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands ia this ces, ’ Ap 20-11. 
i State, has lately been opened for the reception of guesis, under the super 
cection of the State,has Vi RADZR, 46 Chatham Yoyk, dealer inimported Havana and Principe 
at 


vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, 
And it is that the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the travelling ¢ Segars in ail thearvanety.b toy Segar Manutactwers, and may ulac- 


public, if they desire FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well lighted, and Ap 20-ly. 
well ventilated iments, to make it their home during their stay In the city. j OLB | Dy IVER POC ETS 
The build s erected last year, LB LIYE QPULIVERPOOL PACKETS. . 
Ths House and are H® Old Line of Packets for Livgrpooi will herea despatched in the following 


immediate direction of the proprietor, who has evdeéavoured in ai) its internal arrange 


ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to coutribute tothe comfort and ffiday, the ship will saii on the 


order, excepting that when tiie Sailing day falls‘on 


leasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient... A_ considerable 
an of the House has been appo: tioned, into Parlors with sleeping rooms apd closéts at- | Ships. Masters. Days of ing from ew! Days of Sailing from 
tached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish‘afld general tune kK 
are inferior to no apartiments of a similar characterin any Hotel West of New ‘, 

Oxfords y J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov: Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 

In each department of Honsckecping the proprietor has secured the ervides of experienced : 
and competent assistants, and Re 1s Copfident that in al! cases. th6se°who hohorhim with * ab 
their patronage will have no reasoh to feave lus Mouse dissatisned, either with their fare New Attg. 16," Dec: 16) april 16Oct.. 1, Feb. June | 


The “McGrecor House” ts but a few rods “distant fromthe Depot of the Eastern an 
Western Rail Roads, and the Norther» and Southern Stage Oltices. wilo desife thie 1, ! 
‘in the the Lars 0 ran at nes’ be act ure not surpasse ont of el@gence or comfort tn their cabin accommo 
to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Lars ony, can at all times’ de acvoufino dations, or in their fant sailing qialities, by 


> be" ane if Road Dé ane 
with warm Meals. Porters will alwaYs beth attendance at the Rail Road Depot anc commanders are well known as men of@character and experience ; and the strict- 
comfort and convenience of passengers 

ill ge 


thei ; rk, Thos. 
their treatineyt, or with. his Term |G. a. Col Sept. 1, 1, May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 


datew 
at the Packet Boats tu convey Baggage toghe tiouse, free of charge. » srt . 
Attached to the House are the Yards and Stables, for thé acccmmods® jest will always bp pald.to promese, 

of those who journey with their own conveyances. . | f unctuality as regards the days of sailing ‘observed as heretofore. 
Nov 1, 1843. McGREGOR 9-tf || The price of passage outwards, is now fixed "At $100, for which ample stores of every 

| description will be provided, With the excepiypn of wines and jiquors, which will be fur- 
R. BRISTOW,Professor of Music, &c , would be very huppy to receive afew. nished by the stewards if required. 

pupiis’on the Organ or Piano F. ak For terms &c., apply at ¥5 Eldiidge-s' reer Neither the sages orthe owners of these. ship’ will be responsible for any letters 


Lessons ia'Harmony, Compositon, = LNov. 23-6m | |parcels or packages sent by thein, unless regular bilis of lading are signed therefor. 
‘ - For freight or » apply to 
LBION NEWSPAPER.—For Sale, afuil sett of Volumés of the Albion from the GOODYUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
commencement of 1533; they are in good order and will be sold at a reasunabie 2% ‘ ‘ C. H\MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 
ate, Address D. B. at this Office. || Feb. 3.  and'to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoe 
‘ 
‘ : bu » Ar P 
~ 


| SherAngls American. January 18. 
j N | 
id 
| 
| 
| 


